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THE CASTLE OF BUILTH. 


THE name of Builth, borne at this time by a consider- 
able town, and a Hundred of the county of Brecknock, 
is very ancient. As, like Brecon, the town is placed in 
an open valley, accessible without much difficulty to an 
enemy from the east, it has suffered from invasion from 
a very early period, and to these and similar attacks are 
to be attributed the various strongholds both of earth 
and masonry, of which the remains are so abundant 
upon the marches of England and Wales, and in such 
tracts of the latter territory as either Saxon or Norman, 
having overrun, thought it worth while to retain, 

The construction of Offa’s Dyke in the eighth century 
must have been preceded by many years of conquest, 
and the establishment of many English strongholds 
throughout the annexed district, and probably also be- 
yond it. Nothing short of a present inability to rise, 
would have kept.the Welsh quiet during the construc- 
tion of such a work, or have forced them to accept, even 
— a limit which cut off a large part of their 

airest territory. The fortresses of Builth and Brecon, 
which resemble in general character those of known 
English origin dieukain were probably advanced posts 
thrown up either during the wars which preceded the 
dyke, or to aid the aggressions which followed it. Ana- 
logy drawn from the plan of construction leads rather 
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to the latter conclusion, and would attribute these works 
to the ninth or early part of the tenth century. 
However this may be, it is certain that when Ber- 
nard Newmarch invaded Brecknock towards the end of 
the eleventh century, he found the earthworks of Brecon 
and Builth already existing, and occupied them, as was 
usual, by works of a Norman character. Whether these 
were palisades and defences of timber is not known. 
Probably they were, for a structure of masonry required 
time and peace, and generally tradition has imputed 
the oldest Norman military buildings in Wales to the 
immediate successors of the conquerors, rather than to 
the conquerors themselves. Where the age can be safely 
inferred either from the design of the building or from 
its ornament, it is generally found to be of very late 
Norman, verging upon the Early English period. 
Newmarch was succeeded by Milo Fitz Walter, who 
married his daughter. He was created Earl of Here- 
ford by the Empress Maud in 1140, and received from 
her the moat, or more probably the “ mote” and castle 
of that city. His sons died childless, Mahel, the last of 
them, having been killed by the falling of a stone from 
Bronllys tower. Builth was inherited by his sister 
Bertha, who married Philip de Braose, who indeed is 
said already to have possessed himself of that territory, 
and to have married its lawful heiress, as Newmarch 
had married the Welsh Nest, by way of precaution. 
Their son, William de Braose, also a powerful baron 
in Devon, flourished in the reigns of Henry II, Richard, 
and John, and died in exile in1210. His son Giles, Bishop 
of Hereford, succeeded, and dying in 1215 was followed 
by his brother Reginald. In his time occurs the earliest 
mention of the castle. In 1219, 4 Henry III, the 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire is directed to give immediate 
aid to Reginald de Braose ‘ad castrum suum de Buetto 
firmandum et fossatum et trencheyas ibidem faciendas 
contra inimicos nostros.” Also 12 Sept. 1223, 7 Henry 
III, the king directs all the sheriffs of England, ex- 
eepting those of Stafford, Salop, Worcester, Gloucester, 
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and Hereford, who probably had already, being near, 
discharged their duty, to raise men and march to 
Gloucester, the reason being the king’s sure informa- 
tion that Reynold de Braose was besieged in his castle 
of Builth by Llewelyn and a multitude of armed men. 
What the result was, is unknown, but some years later, 
in July 1260, after De Braose’s death, when the castle 
was in charge of Roger de Mortimer, it was besieged 
and taken by Llewelyn. Roger was in London, and as 
it was his duty to have been at his post he had a regu- 
lar remission in form, stating that he was attending 
Parliament by special precept. It is stated therein 
that he held the castle “ex ballio” by deputation from 
Prince Edward. In August, Llewelyn was still in pos- 
session, and there remains a precept on the subject, 
directed to Richard de Clare and others. 

Reginald de Braose, who was lord during the siege 
of 1223, is generally stated to have died in 1221, which 
seems disproved by Rymer’s record. He died, how- 
ever, about that time, and was followed by William 
his son, who in 1229 was hanged, according to the 
Welsh, by Llewelyn. On his death leaving only daugh- 
ters, the crown took the castles, and they were ted 
to Prince Edward, who held them in 1254, when his 
father renewed the grant. 

5 Edward I some question arose about certain tythes 
held by the prior and convent of Brecon under William, 
William his son,...and Reginald de Braose, Lords of 
Builth, and it appears from a later entry, 13 Edward 
I, that it was their duty to find a chapel or chantry 
within the castle, then called “the King’s Castle.” 
25 Edward I John Giffard was custos, and his allow- 
ance was reduced by the treasury because it was more 
than was usual. 

17 Edward II, 1324, a survey was taken of the castle 
for the Crown. The castle yard and curtilage were 
worth per annum 12d., and there were 40 acres in 
demesne of arable at 3d. per acre, total 10s. Also 10 
acres of meadow at 12d., total 10s. Also the ‘‘com- 
1* 
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munitas patrie,” hangers on outside the vill, paid the 
king every second year, for all services and annual 
rents, 10 cows or 20 marcs in money at the lord’s plea- 
sure, that is, 6s, 8d, for each cow, its money value at 
that time. Rents of assize in Lanveir 70s.; probably 
from 75 burgesses, A ferry 4s. per annum. The land 
of Talevan, in the king’s hands, 2s. The land of Tyr 
Maukyn, 2s. Pannage of hogs, 20s. The king had 
there four mills, each at 10s. No villenage there. All 
pleas and perquisites of the court merchant in Lanveir 
57s. per annum. Pleas and payments of the courts 
“ patrie,” 17s. Ammobrages, 13s. 4d. No royalties, 
villenage, demesne, or other outgoings. No profits ac- 
cruing to the king in Builth save the above. 

Llanfair ym Muallt is St. Mary’s in Builth, the Welsh 

name of the town. Ammobrage is thought by Spel- 
man to be the same with Chevage, a poll-tax paid by 
villeins to their lord. Jones, the Brecknock historian, 
gives it a Welsh etymology, and makes it a sort of 
excise. 
. The importance of these frontier castles naturally 
ceased after the settlement of Wales by 3 Edward I, 
and the Crown no longer cared to retain them. 9 Ed- 
ward III, Builth Castle was vested in Eubolo le 
Strange and Alesia his wife, and 14 Edward III Thos. 
de Bradestan, Banneret, had ‘‘ Thlanver” Castle, pro- 
bably “ Blaenlleveny,” and the Lordship of Builth. 

16 Edward III, 1342-3, Gilbert Talbot, Justiciary 
of South Wales, was directed to raise levies in the 
divisions of Builth, Ewias-Lacy, and Ewias-Harold, and 
similar precepts were issued in 1367. 

34 Edward III, 1360-1, Roger de Mortimer held the 
castle and cantred of Builth, and 5 Richard II, Edward 
Earl of March and Philippa his wife held Bewolthe or 
Beult Castle, as did Earl Roger, their successor, 22 
Richard IJ. On the attainder of the Mortimers the 
castle fell to the crown, and so remained till granted 
away by Charles II, since which it has passed through 
many hands. 
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The Castle, of which mention has been made; was a 
Norman fortress, constructed and held by the Norman 
Lords of Brecknock, and regard being had to its posi- 
tion upon an exposed and very dangerous frontier, its 
walls and towers must have been planned with some 
skill, and executed with great passive strength. But 
of these works in masonry, scarce a trace now remains 
above ground, and the site of a fortress which could 
hold Llewelyn and his armed Welshmen in check, pro- 
bably for several weeks, is now indicated by heaps of 
earth of a rather remarkable character, and which from 
their position and size make a feature in the outline of 
the town from whatever point beheld. 

Moreover these earthworks, which have survived the 
masonry that for so many centuries crowned their sum- 
mits, are, it is evident, of far earlier date than the Nor- 
man work, and have only in these latter times re- 
sumed much of the appearance which they originally 
presented. 

For they resemble in their general features and in 
their details, those earthworks nearer to, or within the _ 
English border, as Wigmore, Richard’s Castle, Kilpeck, 
per Ewias-Harold, which again resemble those of War- 
wick, Leicester, Bedford, and Towcester, the dates and 
authors of which are on record, and all of which, wher- 
ever situated, are quite unlike the grand hill-camps so 
common on the border, and usually attributed to the 
British. ; 

Hence a peculiar interest attaches to works such as 
these at Builth. Not only as regards the English part 
of the community is there the presumption, amounting 
to demonstration, that they were the work of their 
proper ancestors, but, what is of interest to all, it is 
possible to fix an approximate date to their construc- 
tion, which is by no means the case with the larger and 
probably older hill-camps. 

The town of Builth stands in the north-eastern 
quarter of Brecknock, in the Hundred of its name, just 
upon a bold curve of the Wye, which escaping from the 
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deep valley in which it descends.from Rhayader Gwy, 
atid about to plunge into that by which it reaches the 
more open country near Glasbury and Hay, here tra- 
verses a broad expanse of mead overlooked by the town, 
and to which it not improbably gave origin. 

On the eastern edge of the town, a9 like it a hun- 
dred yards above and as many distant from the river, 
is placed the castle. It commands a considerable 
view towards the north, and was within an easy ride of 
Payn’s Castle and other fortresses upon the middle 
Wye and the Usk. It stands upon a bank fallin 
steeply towards the north of the river, and deat 
higher on all sides than the adjacent ground, is ap- 
proached by an easy ascent from the south, on which 
side was its entrance. 

The castle occupied a plot of ground nearly circular, 
being about 180 yards north and south, by 190 yards 
east and west, Its principal feature is a conical mound, 
table-topped, wholly artificial, 60 feet diameter at the 
top, 200 feet diameter from the centre of the circum- 
_ scribing ditch, and from the bottom of that ditch 60 
feet high. The ditch is carried all round from 100.to 
120 feet broad, being narrowest towards the north, the 
side naturally strong. For about four-fifths of its cir- 
cumference to the south, the mound is covered by two 
curved platforms, convex towards the field, and con- 
cave towards the rear. That on the south-east is the 
larger, and from 60 to 90 feet broad and 400 feet long. 
That on the west is 30 to 35 feet broad and 200 feet long. 
They are separated by a deep trench about 100 feet 
broad, which connects the inner with the outer ditch. 
At their other or northern extremities they end more 
gradually, but leave the northern front of the mound 
uncovered. These platforms are in their rear about 30 
feet above the bottom of the ditch of which they form 
the counterscarp, and consequently about 30 feet below 
the top of the mound. They slope gently outwards. 
The western platform has along its inner edge a narrow 
steep bank about 6 feet high. This could scarcely have 
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carried a palisade, there being no space for a walk be- 
hind it. It looks more as though it had been thrown 
up during a siege, to cover those who proposed to storm 
the mound. 

Outside and in front of these platforms is a ditch 
of from 70 to 100 feet broad, and 15 to 25 feet deep. 
It covers the southern four-fifths of the work, but to- 
wards the north, where the platforms cease, it is con- 
tinued into and forms part of the inner ditch. 

Finally, encircling the whole, is a bank upon the 
edge of the outer ditch, of variable height and thick- 
ness, sometimes narrow and from 5 to 6 feet high, in 
other parts expanded into a platform of from 12 to 20 
feet. This bank subsides into the natural slope of the 
ground, which is very steep towards the north only. 

Although but one small fragment of masonry remains 
above ground, there are traces of walls where the foun- 
dations have been dug up, and here and there are heaps 
which probably cover the remains of towers. There 
was evidently a central tower or keep, circular or many- 
sided, covering the top of the cious and probably, like 
Bronllys, of early English or late Norman date. The 
north slope ofthe mound, covered only by the ditch 
and bank, formed part of the enceinte, as at Berkhamp- 
sted, and from the keep descended eastwards a curtain, 
of which a part remains, which crossed the ditch, and 
evidently was carried along the platform so as to include 
it. There are upon it two small mounds, which seem 
to have been towers flanking the entrance. How this 
curtain was continued, whether it was confined to the 
east platform or whether it traversed the cross ditch, 
and included the west platform, is uncertain. In either 
case it must have finally turned inwards, crossed the 
inner ditch, and reascended the mound to abut upon the 
keep tower. The castle seems to have been composed 
of a keep and a single ward, and probably owed much 
of its strength against a sudden attack to its contracted 
area. The ditches are far above any source of water from 
adjacent ground. They seem, however, to have been 
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more or less wet, probably from ponds or the rain 
water. The cross ditch and adjacent parts of the 
ditches are still boggy, and would form a small pool, 
but for a drain on Wy been cut in the outer bank. 
The approach seems to have lain through the town 
of Builth along an existing road, and to have reached 
the outer barrier where the ditch is partially filled up 
on the eastern side; thence crossing the platform, 
where there seems to have been a causeway across the 
inner ditch, and no doubt from it a flight of steps up 
the mound. G. T. C. 
1878. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. PATRICIO. 


(Read at the Knighton Meeting.) 


Tue little mountain church of St. Patricio, about four 
er five miles from Crickhowel, is not a church of great 
antiquity ; pechans not earlier than the latter part of 


the fifteenth century, or reign of Henry VII. It con- 
sists of a nave and chancel only, the former 56 feet in 
length internally, by 17 feet in width; the latter 25 feet 
3 inches in length by 16 feet in width. The south 
porch contains a stoup on the east side. The arch of 
the door is obtusely pointed with a plain, hollow archi- 
trave moulding. The south wall of the nave contains 
a square-headed window of three semicircular-headed 
lights with a square hood-mould over, and a little win- 
dow lighting the rood-loft. The north wall of the nave 
is externally covered with plaster and whitewash. No 
spgnerene of windows or a doorway is exhibited on this 
side. At the west end of the nave, on the north side, 
is a square-headed window. The walls are without 
' buttresses. At the west end of the nave is a bell-cot. 
On. the south side of the chancel is an obtuse-arch 
doorway and two square-headed windows without hood- 
mouldings, The east window consists of two plain, 
pointed lights with an obtuse-arched hood-moulding 
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over, with square returns; the one carved with a four- 
leafed flower, the other with a rose. The north wall of 
the chancel has no window; but in a projection, 2 feet 
34 inches wide externally, containing the stairs of the 
rood-loft, is a small window to light them. 

Rude, and of the most —— character as to 


its external features, the church is internally most 
interesting. The font is of a circular, cup-like shape, 
on a short, cylindrical shaft on a circular base. This 
font, apparently of the thirteenth century, is the relic 
of a pre-existing church, perhaps the one from which 
Archbishop Baldwin started on his preaching in aid of 
the eadin The roof of the nave is a waggon or 
cradle-framed roof. 

The doorway to the steps is a plain four-centred arch- 
doorway with a hollow architrave moulding. The rood- 
loft, elaborately carved in front, is 4 feet in width ; but 
the flooring is out of repair. Under the rood-loft are 
two ancient altars of stone, the only rood-loft altars I 
have found in situ. That on the north side is 4 feet 
4 inches in length, by 1 foot 7 inches in width. The 
altar-slab is supported on a mass of plain masonry, and 
two of the five crosses are plainly visible. The altar on 
the south side is 5 feet 5 inches by 2 feet 4 inches in 
width. 

The chancel has an under-drawn plaster ceiling, and 
contains the old altar-rails of circa 1640. Two plain 
brackets for images project from the east wall of the 
chancel. These are only 14 inches from the pavement. 
The Commandments are painted on one of the walls, in 
black-letter characters. 

There is a most singular adjunct to this little church, 
at the west end,—a structure apparently more ancient 
than the present church which it adjoins. This struc- 


1 The only other rood-loft altars I have met with, are two in front 
of the rood-loft in the church of St. Jacques, Antwerp. These are 
of wood ; and from the sculptured foliage in front, I think they are 
not earlier than the commencement of the eighteenth century, or 
circa A.D. 1700. 
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ture, I imagine, was a reclusorvwm, or domus inclusi, the 
residence of a recluse or anchorite. Internally it mea- 
sures, from east to west, 18 feet ; from north to south, 
10 feet 4 inches. At the south-east end is an altar, 
6 feet long by 2 feet 4 inches in width. The slab is 
supported on a mass of masonry. Above this altar is a 
window looking into the nave of the church. North of 
this altar, in the east wall, is a cinquefoil-headed recess 
for an image. This structure has a plain but good 
wooden roof. At the east end of the south wall is a 
window, apparently of the fourteenth century ; and at 
the west end is a window of a single light, simply 
pointed, of the fifteenth century. At the west end is 
now a modern fireplace. Whether this superseded a 
more ancient fireplace I cannot say. 

This little church with its reclusorium, domus inclust, 
or anchorite’s cell (for such I take the appendage at the 
west end to be), exhibits no less than three stone altars, 
two of them being the only instances I have met with, 
except those I have alluded to in a note, of the rood- 
loft altars. 

Marta. H. Bioxam. 





A PERFORATED STONE FOUND IN ANGLESEY. 


In a former notice of early British habitations on the 
banks of the Gwna, a small brook in the county of 
Anglesey, I had occasion to state that along its course a 
few hut-remains still exist, not so traceable and strongly 
marked as those at Dindryfal, yet in some instances 
easily recognised by their depressed interiors encom- 
passed by low banks of earth and stones grassed over, 
out of which occasionally peeps a grey boulder or two, 
more clearly indicating their presence. These vestiges 
are rapidly disappearing, and the farmer of the present 
day points to places on his meadows whence remnants 
of walls have been carted off, and where the levelled 
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soil conceals beneath its surface hut-floors which, accord- 
ing to his statement, have not been broken or dis- 
turbed. 

Whilst digging up the remains of one of these dwell- 
ings, higher up the stream than Dindryfal, on a farm 
silind Bodrwyn, in the parish of Cerrig Ceinwen, the 
workmen came upon the perforated stone represented 
in the annexed engraving, which, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of its use, has been thought worthy of a descrip- 
tion. When discovered it was lying horizontally within 
the hut, near to its wall, ceabiodiled in ordinary brown 
soil, and turfed over. It appears to have been shaped 
out of a slab of coarse freestone, six inches thick, the | 
faces of which have been very sparingly and partially 
touched with a pointed instrument. Six inches of its 
base, or broader end, have been left in their primitive 
roughness, as if the chiseler’s design was to insert it so 
deep in masonry or in the ground, leaving eighteen 
inches of its upper part exposed. Its sides have been 
more carefully reduced to their present form with the 
same pointed tool, the markings of which correspond 
with those seen on stone mortama, and other chiseled 
specimens of the hut-period. It measures twenty-four 


_inches in length, and weighs sixty pounds. It is ten 


inches wide at its base, and five inches wide at top. 
The holes have been countersunk, or wrought from op- 
posite sides, the borings meeting roughly, with no great 
precision, in the centre. Its top has unfortunately 
been broken off,—an accident which may have occurred 
during the operation of piercing, because, curiously 
enough, at this part of the stone a cup two inches deep 
has been sunk in each face, as if with the intention that 
the two should meet centrally and complete the per- 
foration. At present they are short of being united by 
three quarters of an inch. It is far from clear, how- 
ever, that the fracture was occasioned by an effort to 
penetrate the remaining partition of stone. The holes, 
which are not splayed, are unequal in size, the two 
lower ones measuring respectively three inches and two 
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inches in diameter ; the cups, or upper holes, having a 
diameter of two inches and a quarter. 

I have been thus minute in my description in order 
that the reader may form his own opinion of the pro- 
bable use of this curious object. Unable myself to offer 
a satisfactory conjecture, I gladly resign speculation to 
others, observing only that the smallness of its size, and 
the place where it was found, are opposed to the idea of 
its being a sepulchral or monumental slab, such as the 
perforated stones of Cornwall are supposed to have been ; 
described by Mr. Blight in the October number of our 
Journal for the year 1864. Within the same circle were 
_ found shells, a full-sized stone mortar, and a large spe- 
cimen of the glain neidr class of beads, broken under 
the pick, indicating by their presence that the place of 
its discovery was of a domestic character, and not one 
of sepulture. | 

en first looked at, the stone might strike the 
observer as contrived for the support of iron bars, say 
one side of a primitive fire-dog, or for a grating of some 
kind,—a supposition which, if entertained, would in- 
volve the necessity of a corresponding sustainer, not 
yet met with. 

The small cupped stone which next appears in the 
engraving is one of several of the kind found during 
similar clearances, and was picked up in the same hut as 
the object just described. A fellow specimen was obtained 
at Caerleb. The use of this and of its companion stones 
is obscure; the shallowness and width of its hollow, 
only one inch in depth, and barely three inches across 
its orifice, rendering it unsuitable for the purposes of a 
mortar. The greatest diameter of the stone itself is not 
more than eight inches. For want of a better conjec- 
ture, I may say that if fixed surface-deep in the ground, 
it might have answered the purpose of a hinge or lower 
support of a wicket or door, its cup being the receptacle 
of the wooden pivot on which the wicket turned. This 
pivot-method of swinging gates was common in Roman 
times, and in the present day is often adopted in this 
county. 
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The above objects were discovered near to the main 
course of the Gwna, where it forms the north-western 
boundary of Bodrwyn Farm. The celt represented in 
the next Plate was picked up on the south-eastern side 
of the same land, near to a brook recognised as the 
boundary between the parishes of Cerrig Ceinwen and 
Llangristiolus. A few years ago this watercourse, where 
it crosses the public road, intersected a plot of ground 
encumbered with stones and Cyclopean remains, the 
object of which was unintelligible to my informant; but 
which, from his description, I infer, marked the site of 
a British settlement of some kind, the extent of which 
is unknown. About four years ago these obstacles to 
tillage were removed, during the clearance of which the 
single curiosity noticed by the workmen was a small 

cist of stones containing ashes described as hard and 
_ slaggy. When the field was subsequently harrowed, 
the celt came to view; and, until lately was cherished 
by its finder as an implement of gold, to the great 
detriment of its oxide coating. A reference to the 
engraving will show that, with the exception of the 
side-loop, which is wanting, it is an ordinary example 
of that class of weapons known as paalstabs. A bronze 
implement precisely similar in pattern was found on 
Pendinas Hill, near to Aberystwith, and is figured in 
Sir 8. R. Meyrick’s History of Cardiganshire. Its 
flanges and stop-ridge are prominent, and the latter is 
ornamentally strengthened by a mid-rib extending 
down each of its faces. Its greatest length is six inches 
and three quarters; its width at the broad end, two 
inches and three quarters; and its weight, fourteen 
ounces and a half. The pale coloured bronze of which 
it is composed is somewhat roughly cast, exhibiting air- 
holes or porosities on its surface; and the weapon is 
seamed, especially between its flanges and on either 
side of its mid-ribs, with scores or incisions represent- 
ing, as I suppose, the unerased marks of the workman’s 
chisel inside of the mould, which from this circumstance 
I conjecture was of stone. It appears to have under- 
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gone a partial dressing when fresh from its matrix. 
One side of the tang bears unmistakable traces of a 
chisel, where the superfluous casting of the duct was 
struck off. 

Those who may wish to be acquainted with the pub- 
lished instances of celt discoveries in Wales, are referred 
to Mr. Way’s' memoir on the subject, and to other inte- 
resting papers’ contained in our Journal, whence some 
of the following particulars relating to Anglesey are 
derived. Mr. Rowlands, in his Mona Antiqua (second 
edition, p. 86), states that in his day these weapons 
were frequently found in Anglesey,—as, snibooil, in 
all Wales,—a fact implying, as he observes, “ that they 
were very common and of general use”. He instances 
the discovery of a parcel of them beneath a stone near 
to the sea-shore, in the parish of Llanidan, a little to 
the east of a place known as Maes Mawrgad, or the 
great battle-field. These are represented as having 
loops and sockets, rude drawings of which are given in 
his second Plate. He notices another without a socket 
in his own collection, seemingly a paalstab of small size 
(four inches and three quarters long), having a side- 
loop, but does not say where it was found. A deposit 
of many of these axe-heads is reported, on good author- 
ity, to have been met with at the Perthi Duon Crom- 
lech, specimens of which, I was told many years ago, 
were conveyed to Maes y Porth, the residence of the 
late Rev. E. Lloyd, formerly rector of Aberffraw. 

Two paalstabs figured and described by Mr. Wynn 
Williams in the July number of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis for the year 1867, were obtained in a field near 
to Llanidan Lodge, and are now in Lord Boston’s col- 
lection. They differ in size and pattern. The larger 
one is a looped specimen with a plain mid-rib. The 
smaller one has simply flanges and a stop-ridge. 

The late Lord Stanley of Alderley became possessor 
of a bronze celt found amongst various bronze objects 


1 Arch. Camb., Third Series, vol. ii. 
2 Thid., vol. ix; Fourth Series, vol. ii. 
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at Ty Mawr on Holyhead mountain, a place celebrated 
for the number of its British remains. 

Two paalstabs came to light in ploughing a field at 
Rhos y Gad, near the Lianfair station, and were in the: 
keeping of the late Rev. Hugh Jones, D.D., Rector of 
Beaumaris. Of these the larger implement had a loop 
at the side and the smaller one was without that ap- 
pendage, repeating in this respect the find near Llan- 
idan Lodge. 

The subject of the present notice was picked up at* 
Bodrwyn in 1869. It will be observed that in the above 
instances most of the celts are of the paalstab type, 
supposed to be the earlier form of the weapon. 

Such is the list of recorded bronze celt' finds in An- 
glesey, doubtless conveying to us a very inadequate 
idea of their frequency, loca antiquities of this class 
it is well known, so readily find their way into the hands 
of dealers and thence into museums or the cabinets of 
private collectors, where it often happens they lie neg- 
lected and half forgotten by their owners and unknown 
to the public. The variety of sizes, forms, and patterns 
of bronze celts in Wales, and the discovery of moulds 
for the casting of them at Bangor and in Anglesey, sug- 

est to us how numerous they must at one time have 
st Mr. Way relates the curious history of two 
moulds and a paalstab found together at Danesfield, 
Bangor, none of which perfectly assorted. The paal- 
stab, although similarly fashioned, did not exactly fit 
either mould. Had these implements been less frequent 
we may imagine that the paalstab would have shown 
itself to have been a casting produced by either of them. 
In 1846 a remarkable matrix of stone was discovered 
on a spot between Bordwrdyn and Tre Ddafydd, a place 
less than two miles distant from Bodrwyn, a circum- 


1 Four beautiful stone celts found in Anglesey (one of flint, eight 
inches and a quarter long, and remarkably perfect) are preserved 
by Mr. Prichard at Llwydiarth Esgob, sketches of which were some 
years ago forwarded to the late Editor of the Archeologia Cambren- 
sis, and are supposed to have been lost. 
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stance which might lead us to expect a resemblance of 
model, at least between the Bodrwyn weapon and the 
Bodwrdyn mould, and yet two could not be more dis- 
similar, The paalstab is without a loop and the Bod- 
wrdyn mould is designed to produce a socketed celt 
with the uncommon number of two side loops. From 
incidents such as these we may argue that the celt was 
a common implement in Anglesey, and to think other- 
wise, because it is not seen in greater numbers, would 
be tantamount to supposing that the axe-head of the 
present day is not in general use, because rarely met 
with in our fields. 

Referring to the Gwna and its hut-remains, I may 
relate the experience of a farmer years ago whilst drain- 
ing some waste land lower down the stream than Din- 
dryfal. The surface of the meadow subjected to this 
treatment presented many inequalities, but not such 
as to disclose the extent of the remains lying beneath 
it. During their progress the drainers had to cut 
through filled up ditches, rude stone work, and floors of 
cytiau or huts, the recurrence of which led them at 
last to perceive that they were intersecting several small 
enclosures, each containing the foundation courses of 
two or more dwellings, and each group of cots sur- 
rounded externally by its own protecting fosse. These 
enclosures, supposed to be three or four in number, 
were oy estimated at forty or fifty yards in dia- 
meter. The narrator, however, was not quite clear 
about their forms, which were not strictly regular. In 
some instances the hut floors were flagged. Seven or 
eight mill-stones with mortaria and fragments of pot- 
tery came to light, the greater number of which were 
discovered in the ditches. The meadow being a part 
of Trefeilir many of the quern stones were conveyed to 
Henblas, the residence of Mr. Evans, its late proprietor. 
The farmer wound up his reminiscence by saying that 
the probable use of the ditches was to protect the in- 
mates and their property from wild beasts; strong 
hurdles, he supposed, or pieces of timber thrown across 
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these defences, serving as movable bridges where cause- 
ways were not used. 

A closer observation on his part might have led to 
the discovery of paved approaches which often exist. 
The security, however, afforded by defences in which 
water formed a part, and the ease with which trenches 
might have been sunk in meadow-land, compared with 
the difficulty and labour of constructing such stone walls 
as would have been equally protective, may possibly 
account for the number of circular dwellings in Anglesey, 
near to streams occupied perhaps at a time when Wales 
was infested by wolves and other predatory animals.’ 
The mandate of Edward I, requiring the destruction of 
wolves in the bordering counties of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, and Salop, and the traditional inci- 
dent in Llewelyn ab Iorwerth’s life, whose child is said 
to have been rescued from a wolf by his faithful dog 
Gelert, imply that this animal was far from being ex- 
tinct in the thirteenth century, and that probably he 
continued his ravages to a late period. 
Hoceu PRICHARD. 





ON SOME OF OUR BRITISH INSCRIPTIONS, 


As I have been asked to give some account of the stone 
at Pool Park, near Ruthin, I may say that I was led to 
look for a Celtic inscription on it by a passage in a let- 
ter of Edward Lhwyd’s, published in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, 1848, p. 310, which shows that our inde- 
fatigable countryman had noticed Ogmic characters on 
other stones as well as on this. Having met Mr. Thomas 
of Cefn at Ruthin I induced him to come with me to 
examine the stone. The result was that we took a careful 
rubbing of it, the reading of which was explained by him 
to the Association at Knighton, and has found its way 
in an incorrect form into the October No. of this Journal. 


’ 1 Surrounding trenches, it must be admitted, are not often dis- 
ternible ; but may exist unnoticed in many instances, especially in 
peaty soil. 

ATH SER. VOL. V. 2 
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- The Arch. Camb. for 1855, p. 116, contains a drawing 
of the inscription, which the editor kindly allows me to 
make use of here. Now this drawing would seem to 
read SIMILINI TOVIsACt, for the peculiar line curving off 
towards the left, above the s, turns out to be a fault in 
the stone; and in this I think Mr. Thomas agrees with 
me,—at any rate he reads s for a part of Professor 
Westwood’s peculiar a. In the next place, what in this 
drawing appears as I and , are to be joined, though it 
is true the groove forming the bottom of the angle 
where they meet gets very shallow. Still I think they 
fairly form a conjoint character which is to be read vM. 
Thus the inscription would read : 

SVMILINI 

TOVISACT. 
As to the Ogham, it reads upwards on both edges, as 
is the case with the Fardel Stone in the British Museum. 
On the left edge we have s...b.....1.....n0, or 8...b.....1 
.....no. Here the notches for the vowels have disap- 
peared ; but by measuring the distances I find it pro- 
bable that I should be right in reading Subelino or Sub- 
alinu. There is no mistake.about the b; and this proves 
that the confusion of m and 6 is not of modern date in 
Welsh. The possible readings, of which the upper are 
the more probable, are : 

SUBSLINS. 
On the other edge I read wisaci, which is, however, ren- 
dered a little difficult by the notch forming a and the 
first scoring of the c having broken into one gap at the 
edge; but I do not hold this reading as doubtful. Of 
course visaci is the part left of Tovisaci, the edge having 
been broken off where the Jo should stand. Finally, 
as to Subelino or Subelinu, o and wu are found used in- 
differently as the endings of the genitive of the early 
Welsh declension of stems in uw: e. g., Trenagusu on 
the Cilgerran Stone, and EMERETO on the Cwm Gloyn 
one. In Old Irish this declension also makes its geni- 
tive ino: e. g.,Oingusso, Fergusso, the genitives of Oin- 
gus and Fergus, which contain the same -gus as the 
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Cilgerran Stone shows. In Irish Ogham this ends in 
-0s, a8 in Cunagusos, which is in later Irish Congusso, 
the genitive of Congus. Stokes long ago equated Fer- 
gus with Welsh Gwrwst. Iam glad to add that Oin- 
gus (now Angus) and Congus are in Welsh respectively 
Ungust (Inb. Land., p. 201) and Cinust (ibid., p. 73). 
This Pool Park inscription was the first Ogham for me 
to see, and is still the only one known in North Wales. 
Since visiting it, I have, in company with the Rev. John 
Jones of Ystrad Meurig, seen all those known in South 
Wales, and the reader will, perhaps, pardon my men- 
tioning a few of them here. To begin with the stone at 
Glanusk Park, it has on it, in Ogham, Turpili or Turpilli; 
and also, higher up, luni, the remains of Tril/uni, which 
occurs in Roman characters on it as T'riluni. This I say 
with much diffidence, for the Association has very care- 
fully examined this monument only twelve months ago. 
The Llandawk Stone has an Ogham all round its 
upper part ; but I am sure of no part of it excepting 
magi on the right side. Then on the other what is 
tolerably legible seems to be tagoledemu. There are 
more traces, but the stone has been chipped, trimmed, 
and worn off, so that it is, I fear, hopeless to make any- 
thing of the Celtic inscription. Professor Westwood’s 
account of this stone will be found in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis for 1867, p. 343. The ends of some of the 
Oghams reach into the Roman letters : indeed, one of 
them will be seen reaching into the middle of the v in 
the drawing accompanying Professor Westwood’s descrip- 
tion. But what is one to say of the accuracy of that draw- 
ing which severs the Ogmic character in question from 
the edge of the stone, and ignores the rest? It seems 
pretty clear that the Roman characters were cut before 
the Oghams. Besides there is in Roman characters, oti 
the edge of the stone, a HIc 1aciT not hitherto noticed. 
We also went to Caldy Island, and found, as I ex- 
pected, traces of Ogham all round the upper part of the 
stone; but as it is fixed in a wall, we could make but 
little of it. What is curious about this stone is that 
22 
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the man who cut the Latin inscription on the front of 
the stone some time before the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, should recognise or continue the Celtic inscription 
in his Latin, which runs thus: “Et singno crucis in illam 
fingsi rogo omnibus ammulantibus ibi exorent pro anima 
catuoconi.” Of course those who believe the Celtic 
method of writing to have been exclusively pre-Christian 
will have other accounts to give of this matter. But 
the Llanarth Cross, I think, confirms my view. On 
the shaft of the cross, in Hiberno-Saxon characters, we 
read Gurhir-t, or some such name; and on the right 
arm of the cross, on the angle of the stone, there are 
four Ogmic strokes which, read downwards with the 
roper name, make C. Gurhir-t ; that is, Croc Gurhir-t, 
2. e., “ Gurhir-t’s cross.” I find no reason to believe 
there ever were more Ogmic characters on the stone. 
Acting on a suggestion of Professor Westwood’s in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1860, p. 52, we made 
inquiries at Cwm Gléyn, near Nevern, and accidentally 
discovered the stone of Vitalianus used as a gate-post 
as you turn from the Cardigan road to go to Cwm 
Gloyn farm, It reads in Roman 
: VITALIANI 
EMERETO 
and in Celtic, Vitaliant most accurately cut and spaced 
on the angle on the right, near the top of the stone. 
This is about two miles from Nevern, and I doubt very 
much that the stone has ever stood in Nevern church- 
yard. Its exact position seems to have been unknown 
since the date of Gough’s Camden. 
Mr. Jones and the present writer spent very nearly 
a whole day at the Cilgerran Stone, the Roman of 
which, as is well known, reads, “Trenegussi fili Macu- 
trent hic tacit”; and we came at last to the firm conclu- 
sion that the Celtic reads, “ Trenagusu maqi Maqitren”, 
which needs no comment. The Tren family has its 
memory perpetuated, it would seem, in Penallt Treim, 
the name of a farm in the neighbourhood. 
As to the Ogham at Clydai, the Roman characters 
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read ETTERN— FILI victor; and the Ogham seems to 
be Hittern[o maqi|V{ic|tor. The lacuna is owing to the 
top of the stone having been trimmed off to hold a dial. 
However, the ends of the three strokes for v are still 
visible ; and as far as we could calculate the distances, 
there would not be room enough for Hétterni; and as 
for the first E in the Roman inscription, its back has 
just been trimmed off, leaving only the three horizontal 
lines remaining. It is owing to overlooking this that 
the stone has been hitherto inaccurately read. 

As to the Bridell Stone, it is certainly a crux; but 
without entering into details, I think we are, on the 
whole, inclined to read Nettasagru magi Mucoi Breci. 
As to genitives in wu, we have already mentioned several 
instances, among which Jrenagusu is not to be con- 
tested. And with respect to the scorings which are here 
represented by br, there are certainly six on the right 
of the angle, neither more nor less; but how many of 
them are produced beyond it, I cannot veuture to say 
with any confidence. I should have no great objection 
to Mreci instead of Breci ; but I think both Nec: and 
Greci are unwarranted. 

Before concluding these notes, which have been 
penned in a hurry, I may say that I lay no claim what- 
soever to be considered an archeologist. I was simply 
driven to examine the stones for myself, as I had got 
tired of waiting for the Association’s promised work on 
the inscribed stones of Wales, which is, among other 
things, to serve Welsh philologists as a corpus inscrip- 
tionum. Iam not aware that it was intended to pub- 
lish, without further scrutiny, any of our ancient in- 
scriptions from the rubbings or drawings which have 
been from time to time used for this Journal. Were it 
so, I should protest against it, as many of ‘them are 
inaccurate. On the other hand, no mere publishing of 
readings, however correct, will ever make up for the 
want which we feel of good and trustworthy drawings 
or photographs of the stones themselves. May this be 
ere long adequately met by the work proposed ! 

Rhyl: 1873. JoHN Ruys. 














HISTORY OF THE LORDSHIP OF MAELOR GYMRAEG 
OR BROMFIELD, THE LORDSHIP OF IAL 
OR YALE, AND CHIRKLAND, 
IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF POWYS FADOG. 


(Continued from p. 320, vol. Iv.) 





II, CYNLLAITH. 


THE comot of Cynllaith is divided into two parts, Cyn- 
aith Owain, alias Cynllaith Ringild, and Cynllaith 
Tir [arll. 

Cynllaith Owain formerly belonged to Owain Glyn- 
dwr; but on his attainder it was seized by the Crown, 
where it remained till the time of Elizabeth, who granted 
it, together with Cynllaith Tir Iarll, to Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester. Subsequently they again fell to the 
Crown; and the following lands were granted (11 
James I), 1614, to Owen Vaughan of Llwydiarth, Esq., 
viz., ‘all those clauses and lands in Cynllaith Owain 
called Rhos Ddu, Tir Madog ab Gruffydd, Perch Kesles, 
and other lands lately in the possession of Maurice ab 
Teuan ab Howel ;' the lands of Bryn y Gadfa and Kirk- 
man in the township of Lloran; all those profits and 
commodities, of whatsoever kind, in Cynllaith Owain, 
called customs, ‘ Tretledame, adde Advocar et Ambor et 
de firma Woodward de Cynllaith Owain’; and the mill 
formerly in the tenure of Robert ab Edward ; all once 
possessed by Robert Earl of Leicester (in eseambio), and 
formerly the property of Owain Glyndwr attainted.” 

These Jands were to be held and kept by Owen 
Vaughan, for himself and his heirs in soceage, as of the 


1 Maurice ab Ieuan ab Howel ab Iolyn of Llangedwyn, seeond son 
of Madog Cyffin of Lloran Uchaf in Llansilin, and of Cyffin in the 
parish of Llangedwyn, son and heir of Madog Goch ab Ieuaf ab 
Cuhelyn of Lloran and Llwyn y Maen. His eldest son, Hugh, was 
the ancestor of the Wynns of Llangedwyn. 
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manor of East Greenwich." Owen Vaughan married 
‘Catherine, daughter and heiress of Maurice ab Robert 
of Llangedwyn, second son (by Thomasine, his wife, 
daughter of Ieuan Llwyd of Abertanad) of the above 
mentioned Maurice ab Ieuan ab Howel; which, no 
doubt, was the cause of these crown lands being granted 
to him. 

The lordship of Cynllaith Owain now belongs to Sir 
W. W. Wynn, Bart. 

The lordship of Tir Iarll was seized by Roger Morti- 
mer at the time of the murder of the two young princes, 
Llewelyn and Gruffydd, and eventually fell to the 
Crown. It is now the property of theChirk Castle family. 

The comot of Cynllaith contains the parish of Llan- 
silin, and parts of the parishes of Llangedwyn, Llanar- 
mon Mynydd Mawr, Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog, and 
Llangadwaladr. 

The parish of Llansilin is divided into the townships 
of Bodlith, Llan, Lledrod, Lloran, Llys Dunwallon, 
Moelfre, Prif Bwll, Sycharth, Sychdin (which is in the 
Lordship of Oswestry), Rhiwlas is y Foel, Rhiwlas uwch 
y Foel, and Trefonnen. 

The parish of Llangedwyn is divided into the town- 
ships of Llangedwyn and Ysgrwgan. 

The parish of Llanarmon Mynydd Mawr lies partly 
in the comot of Cynllaith and partly in that of Moch- 
nant is Rhaiadr. This parish, being very small, is not 
divided into townships. 

The parish of Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog lies also 
partly in the comots of Cynllaith and Mochnant is 
Rhaiadr. It is divided into the three townships of Tre’r 
Llan, Tref Llywarch, and Lloran. 

The parish of Llangadwaladr lies partly in the comot 
of Cynllaith and partly in that of Nanheudwy. It is 
divided into the townships of Tre ’r Llan, containing 
the church, which is entirely surrounded by the parish 
of Llansilin; and the townships of Tref Geiriog and 
Nant Hir, which are detached, and lie three miles from 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, vol. 61, p. 594, pars 24. 
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the church (from which they are separated by the parish: 
of Llansilin), in the comot of Nanheudwy, on the north 
of the river Ceiriog. 

There were at one time several families deducing 
their descent from Einion Efell, Lord of Cynllaith, settled 
in this comot, whose pedigrees will be given in a future 
chapter ; but we shall insert here the pedigrees of the 
three following families who descend in the legitimate 
line from Bleddyn ab Cynfyn, Prince of Powys. 





HENBLAS, 
IN THE TOWNSHIP OF RHIWLAS UWCH Y FOEL, 
(Harl. M8. 2299.) 


Einion Fychan or Fach ab Einion ab Howel ab Cynwrig ab= 

Llewelyn ab Madog ab Ieuaf ab Llewelyn ab Cynwrig ab 

Cadwgan ab Rhiryd ab Bleddyn ab Cynfyn, Prince of Powys. 
Or, a lion rampt. gules, armed and langued azure 





Datid-—Myfanwy, d. and heiress of Gruffydd ab Madog of Rhiwlas 


Ieuan of =Catherine, d. of Ieuan ab Einion ab Madog Heddweh ab Meilir 

Rhiwlas | ab Tangwel ab Tudor ab Ithel ab Idris ab Llewelyn Eurdorchog, 

Lord of Ial and Ystrad Alun. Azure, a lion passant gardant ; 
his tail between his legs, and reflexed over his back, or! 


David of==Jane, d. of John? ab Maurice Goch of Esquinant, ab John ab 
Bhiwlas | Gruffydd ab Ieuan ab Rhiryd ab Madog ab Cadwgan ab Gwenwys. 
Sable, three horses’ heads erased argent 








1 Cambria Triwmphans, by Percy Enderbye. Cae Cyriog MS. 
* John ab Maurice Goch was of Lloran Ganol in the parish of 
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Edward ot Rhiw!as=Catherine, d. of Ieuan ab Iolyn ab Llewelyn ab Iencyn 


| ; 
David of =Gwen, d. of Gruffydd Lewys of Golfa in Llansilin, ab Lewys ab 
Rhiwlas | Owain ab Madog ah Ieuan ab Meredydd ab Gruffydd Lloyd of 
of Main. Argent, a lion passant sade, in a border indented gives 


Edward Davies of Henblas==Margaret, d. of William Lloyd ab Rowland ab 
in Rhiwlas Thomas of Coed y Rhygin in Trawstynydd 








John Davies of Henblas, the re een Elizabeth,—Bav. Owen of 

antiquary,authorof aworken- coh. | Rey-  coheiress | Glyn&Crogen 

titled A Display of Heraldry, nolds Iddon in Nan- 

which he published in 1716 at | of Chirk heudwy 
Shrewsbury | 





| 
Johu Reynolds of Oswestry. sarah! Owen=J ohn Edwards of Gallt 
He published a quarto book heiress of | y Celyn, Hendref Brys, 
of pedigrees in 1735 Glyn & Cro- | and Plas Iolyn, in Ys- 
gen Iddon | pytty Ieuan, and lord 
| of that manor. 

John Edwards of Gallt y Celyn, High = Elizabeth, d. of Wm. Powell, D.D 

Sheriff for Denbighshire in a.p. 1742 Dean of St. Asaph 





Edward Edwards of Gl yn, ete. 
| 





| 
John Edwards of Glyn, Gallt y Celyn, etc., lord of the manor of Ys- 
pyity Ieuan. He married Sarah, only daughter and heiress of Jenkyn 
loyd, of Clochfaen and Plas Madog, Esq., and died, s. p., a.p. 1771. 


In the British Museum are two folio and two quarto 
volumes of Welsh pedigrees, by John Davies of Rhiw- 
las (Additional MSS. 9864-7). They were purchased by 
the late Thomas Pennant, of Downing in Tegeingl, Esq., 
from the executors of David Jones of Trefriw, one of 
the earliest printers in North Wales, who was pre- 
sented with a fount of type by the celebrated Mr. Lewis 
Morris. The son of Mr. Pennant, David Pennant of 
Downing, Esq., gave them to the British Museum in 
1835. The pedigrees in the folio volumes are brought 


Llansilin. His son Ieuan, for some offence given by him to Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, to whom Queen Elizabeth had granted 
the lordships of Denbigh, Chirk, and Cynllaith, had his estate taken 
from him, and granted. by charter to John Chaloner, son of Robert 
Chaloner ab David Chaloner of Denbigh. Llewelyn, another son of 
Maurice Goch, had Esquinant, and was ancestor of the Joneses of 
that place. 
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down to 1700,’ and are of great value, as John Griffith 
of Cae Cyriog, Esq., and John Davies of Rhiwlas, had 
access to the now lost MSS. of Lewys Dwnn.’ 

* 


RHIWLAS UWCH Y FOEL. 


Ieuan ab Dafydd ab Gwyn ab Dafydd Sant ab Ieuan ab Hywel Goch= 
of Moelfre, ab Dafydd ab Einion ab Cadwgan ab Rhiwallon ab 
Bleddyn ab Cynfyn. Or, a lion rampt. gules 








| 
Gruffydd==Mawd, d. of Gruffydd Fychan ab Gruffydd* ab Dafydd Goch, Lord 
Gethin | of Denbigh. Sadde, a lion rampt. argent in a border engrailed or 


Ieuan Gethin==Mali, d. of Adda ab Dafydd ab Adda ab Hywel ab Ieuaf ab 
of Cynllaith | Adda ab Awr of Trevor. Party per bend sinister, ermine and 
ermines, a lion rampt. or in a border gules 





Meredy dd-—=Catherine, d. of Y Dai* of Hirnant in Mechain uwch 
Coed,ab Madog Llwyd ab Dafydd Fain ab Dafydd Welw’ of Glas- 
ab Dafydd ab Madog Heddwch ab Meilyrab Tangwel _ goed. 
ab Tudur ab Ithel ab Idris ab Llewelyn Eurdorchog. (V. p. 

Arms as before, p, 24 27.) 


John of Dyffryn=Cather‘ne, d. of Rhys ab Gutyn of Rhiwlas is y Foel, ab 
Ceiriog Gruffydd ab Ieuan Gethin ab Madog-Cyffin. Party per 
fess sable and argent, a lion rampt. counterchanged 


| 

Llewelyn=Margaret, d. of John Lacon, Esq., ab Thomas ab Sir Richard 
Lacon, of Brogyntyn, Knt. This Sir Richard Lacon witnessed 
the Earl of Arundel’s charter to Oswestry in the 8th of Henry1V.5 
Margaret’s mother was Margaret, daughter and coheiress of 
John Wynn of Llanddyn in Nanheudwy, second son of John 
Edwards Hen of Plas Newydd in Chirk, Keceiver of Chirkland, 
By this marriage the Lacons became possessed of Llanddyn 








1 Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 67. 2 Tbid., vol. i, p. xxi. 

8 Gruffydd ab Dafydd Goch is buried at Bettws y Coed in Car- 
narvonshire, where his effigy is to be seen in armour, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, “ Hic jacet Grufud ap Davyd Goch. Agnus Dei 
miserere mei.” In A.D. 13832 he was foreman of the jury for taking 
the extent of Nanconwy. His father, Dafydd Goch, was the natural 
son of Dafydd, Lord of Denbigh, who was tried at Shrewsbury and 
beheaded in A.D. 1288; the brother of Llewelyn, the last sovereign 
prince of Wales. 

4 Y Dai of Hirnant was the ancestor of the Lloyds of Llangollen 
Fechan and the Lloyds of Cawnwy in the parish of Llangadfan in 
the comot of Caereinion. 

5 The Lacon family possessed Brogyntyn for several generations. 
John Lacon, the last heir male of this family, had an only daughter 
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Thomas Lloyd=Catherine, d. of Robert, second son of Maurice ab Ieuan, of 
Llangedwyn, Esq., ab Howel ab Iolyn ab Ieuan Gethyn ab 
Madog Cyffin ab Madog Goch of Lloran Uchaf. (V. p. 22.) 


Maurice Lloyi=Margaret, d. of Richard Lloyd, of Llwyn y Maen, Esq. 
of Rhiwlas Argent, an eagle displayed, with two necks, sable 





| 
Thos. Lloyd—=Catherine, d. of Edward Lloyd ab Robert Ravard Robert 
Gethin of Lloyd ab David Lloyd of Plas isy Clawdd, Gethin 
Rhiwlas in the parish of Chirk, Esq. Party per 
bend sinister ermine and ermines, a lion 
rampt. or, armed and langued gules. 





| 
Richard John Gwenllian Margaret 





GLASGOED, 
IN THE TOWNSHIP OF LLANSILIN. 


Torwerth ab Ieuan Gethin of Cynllaith, ab Gruffydd Gethin ab= 
Ieuan ab Dafydd, etc. (See p. 26.) | 





mL == Lucy, d. of Einion Goch of Dudleston ab Dafydd Goch ab Iorwerth 

of |ab Cynwrig ab Heilin of Pentref Heilin, ab Trahaiarn ab Iddon, 
Glas- {| Lord of Dudleston. Argent, a chev. inter three boars’ heads couped 
goed gules, tusked or, and langued azure 


Howel of=Tibot, d. of Einion ab Gruffydd ab Llewelyn of Cors y Gedol. 
Glasgoed | Lrmine, a saltire gules, a crescent or, for difference. She 
married, secondly, samt Fychan ab Ieuan Gethin of Moel- 
iwrch, ab Madog Cyffin of Lloran Uchaf; and thirdly, 
Hywel ab Tudur ab Goronwy of Penllyn, ab Gruffydd ab 

Madog ab Rhiryd Flaidd, Lord of Penllyn. 





| ist coh. | 2nd coh. 
Margaret,—Howel of Oswestry, second son of Gwenhwyfar—Meredydd 
heiress of Maurice Gethin of Garth Eryr,’ ab Lloyd ab 
Glasgoed Ieuan Gethin ab Madog Cyfiin, de- Madog. 
scended from Hinion Efell, Lord of Cynllaith. 





and heiress, named Margaret, who married Sir William Maurice of 
Clunennau, Knt., descended from Owain Gwynedd, Prince of North 
Wales. By this marriage Sir William became possessed of Bro- 
gyntyn, which is now the property of his heir, J. R. Ormsby Gore, 
Esq., M.P. (Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, 157.) 

1 Maurice Gethin of Garth Eryr married Margaret, daughter and 
coheir of Dafydd ab Y-Gwion Llwyd, Baron of Hendwr in Edeyrnion, 
by whom he had issue five sons and two daughters, William, the 
eldest, had Garth Eryr; and for some reason the King of England 
sent the “ Arglwyddi Gleision” to arrest him for high treason ; but 
failing to lay hands upon him, they set fire to Garth Eryr, which 
was never afterwards rebuilt, (Hist. of Llansilin.) 
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Howel of Oswestry, and of Glasgoed by right of his 
wife Margaret, died in a.p. 1481, and left a numerous 
family :—1. Meredydd, his successor. 2. Howel Fychan, 
who married Gwenllian, daughter of Dafydd ab Owain 
-ab Iorwerth ab Hwfa Llwyd of Traian in Whitting- 
ton, by whom he had a son, Ieuan of Traian. 3. 
Llewelyn, who married Margaret, daughter of Richard 
ab Gruffydd alias Gutyn Glinie, descended from San- 
ddef Hardd, lord of Morton, by whom he was father 
of Robert Goch, who married Alice, daughter of Mau- 
rice ab Ieuan ab Howel of Llangedwyn, by whom he 
had a son, Lewys. 4. David Lloyd, ancestor of the 
Lloyds of Bodlith and Lloran Isaf, and three daughters: 
1. Catherine, ux. Otwel ab Iorwerth ab Dafydd ab 
Ednyfed Gam. 2. Myfanwy, ux. Dafydd ab Gruffydd of 
Careg Hwfa, ab Meredydd ab Ednyfed Gam. 3. Mabli, 
ux. Thomas Ireland ab David Ireland ab Robert Ireland. 

Meredydd ab Howel of Glasgoed, eldest son of the 
above Howel ab Maurice, married Tomasine, daughter 
of Robert Ireland ab Roger Ireland ab Sir John Ireland, 
Lord of Hurt, and had issue: 1. Richard Kyfin, his 
successor. 2. Ieuan Lloyd of Park Promise, ancestor of 
the Lloyds of Aston ; and two daughters: 1. Elizabeth, 
ux. Humphrey Kynaston of Hordley. 2. Ann, ux. 
Llewelyn ab Ieuan ab Howel. 

Richard Kyffin of Glasgoed, Esq., the eldest son, mar- 
ried first Goleubryd, daughter of Gruffydd ab Meredydd 
Fychan ab Meredydd ab Gruffydd ab Meredydd ab 
Howel ab Philip Dorddu, descended from Elystan Glod- 
rydd, by whom he had issue: 1. John, his successor, and 
five sons, who died s.p. 2. Gruffydd, father of Thomas 
Kyffin, Master of Oswestry School ; and six daughters : 
1. Seina, ux. Matthew Jones of Newtown. 2. Jane, 
ux. Gruffydd ab Adda ab Meredydd of Cyfeiliog. 3. 
Mary, ux. Thomas Jones of Esquinant.' Sable, three 

1 Thomas Jones, ab John Jones, ab John Jones, ab Robert Jones, 
ab John, ab Thomas, ab Lewys, ab Llewelyn, ab Maurice Goch of 
Ksquinant. This Maurice Goch of Esquinant was the son of John 


ab Gruffydd of Trelydan in Cegidfa ab Ieuan ab Khiryd ab Madog, 
ab Cadwgan ab Gwenwys. 
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horses’ heads erased argent. 4. Alice, ux. John Bulke- 
ley of Llanerfyl in Caereinion. 5. Margaret, ux. Thomas 
ab Oliver of Neuadd Wen in Llanerfyl (second son of 
Thomas Pryse, of Newtown Hall and Neuadd Wen, Esq. ). 
Their daughter and heiress married Thomas Tanat, 
second son of Thomas Tanat ab Ieuan Lloyd Fychan of 
Abertanat. 6. Mable, ux. Richard Wynn ab William. 

Richard Kyffin of Glasgoed married secondly Eliza- 
beth Mytton, sister of Sir Adam Mytton, Knt., by whom 
he had a son named Richard. 

John Kyffin of Glasgoed, Esq., the eldest son, mar- 
ried Dowse, daughter of John Lloyd ab Richard Lloyd 
of Liwyn y Maen and Lilanfordaf, Esq., by whom he 
had issue: 1. Richard Kyffin of Glasgoed, who sold 
that estate to his nephew Watkin. He married an 
heiress, and had a son, John Kyfiin, father of Richard 
Kyffin. 2. Gruffydd Kyffin of Cae Coch, who married 
Lowry, daughter of Owen Vaughan of Llwydiarth, Esq., 
by whom he was father of Watkin Kyffin, who bought 
Glasgoed. 3. John Kyffin, who married Magdalene, 
daughter of John Vaughan of Bryn Hir in Dudleston, of 
the family of Pentref Morgan,’ by whom he had two 
sons, Humphrey and Richard. 

Watkin Kyffin bought Glasgoed from his uncle Richard. 
He was high sheriff for Denbighshire in 1662, and for 
Montgomeryshire in 1663. He married Dorothy,daughter 
of Owen Holland of Berw in the county of Anglesey, 
by whom he had issue, one son, Gruffydd, who died 
without issue in 1661; and six daughters,—1, Marga- 
ret, heiress of Glasgoed, who married Sir William Wil- 
liams, Knt., Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
Solicitor General to James II. This gentleman is said 
to have married her early in life, in consequence of a 
lawsuit which he gained for her father at Shrewsbury, 
when Mr. Kyffin was so pleased with his conduct that 
he offered him his daughter’s hand; but thinking it 
right to inquire what settlement the young barrister 


1 The Vaughans of Pentref Morgan were descended from Owen 
Brogyntyn. 
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could make on the issue of the marriage, Mr. Williams 
said he would settle his bar-gown. Mr. Kyfiin, however, 
had penetration enough to anticipate the eminence of 
his future son-in-law, and the match took place. Mr. 
Yorke of Erddig tells the story differently. He says 
that Williams, on one of the Welsh circuits, danced with 
this lady, and got her leave to propose himself to her 
father. “And what have you?” said the old gentleman 
pretty roughly to him, “TI have, sir,” said Williams, 
“a tongue and a gown, and have this day saved your 
estate.” The issue of this marriage were two sons,— 
Sir William Williams, second baronet, high sheriff for 
Denbighshire in 1696, the ancestor of the present Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart.; and John, ancestor of 
Sir Hugh Williams of Bodelwyddan, Bart. ; together 
with a daughter, Emma, the wife of Sir Arthur Owen. 
Mr. Kyfhin’s other daughters were: 2. Mary. 3. Ann, 
who was married to Thomas Edwards of Cilhendref. 
4, Seina, the wife of Roger Matthews of Blodwel, now 
represented by the Earl of Bradford. 5. Dorothy, wife 
; and 6, Catherine, who was married to John 
Lloyd of Glanhafon, high sheriff for Montgomeryshire 


in 1685." 


Ill. NANHEUDWY. 


The comot of Nanheudwy contains the parishes of 
Llangollen and Llansanffraid Glyn Ceiriog, and the 
townships of Tref Geiriog and Nant Hir, in the parish 
of Llangadwaladr. 

The parish of Llangollen is divided into three parts, 
viz. :—1. Traian y Glyn, which contains the townships 
of Cil Cychwyn, Hafod Gynfor, Crogen Iddon, Crogen 
Wladys, Erw Alo, and Tal y Garth. This portion has 
been recently made a separate parish by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

2. Traian Llangollen, which contains the townships 


1 Arch. Camb. High Sheriffs for Denbighshire. 
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of Bachau, Meifod, Rhysgog, Llangollen Fawr, Llan- 
gollen Abad, Llangollen Fechan, Pengwern, and Cys- 
sylltau. In a.p. 1200 Prince Madog ab Gruffydd Maelor 
gave the townships of Meifod and Llangollen Abad to 
the monastery of Valle Crucis. 

3. Traian Trefor, which contains the townships of 
Trefor Uchaf, Trefor Isaf, Eglwysegl, and Dinbran. 

The parish of Llansanffraid Glyn Ceiriog, which was 
formerly a chapel of ease to the mother church of Llan- 
gollen, contains the townships of Nant Hir Uchaf, Nant 
Hir Isaf, Llafar Uchaf, and Llefar Isaf. 

There is a tradition that very long ago there was a 
walled town at Tref Geiriog, whence the name; but no 
= nor any remains have been found to support the 
theory.’ 

The rectories of Chirk and Llangollen, and the chapel 
of Llansanffraid Glyn Ceiriog, in the lordship of Chirk, 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of Valle Crucis; but 
they, with the rectories of Wrexham, Rhiwfabon, 
and the chapelries of Llantyssilio and Bryneglwys in 
al, were granted by Henry VIII, in a.p. 1538-1539, 
to Sir William Pickering, Knt., who died in 1574.? 
However, we find from another document,* that during 
part of this time John Edwards had the rectory of 
Chirk. This John Edwards was of Plas Newydd, in 
the township of Gwern Ospin, in the parish of Chirk, 
and died in A.D. 1583, and was the eldest son of John 
Edwards of Plas Newydd, Esq., high sheriff for Den- 
bighshire in a.D.1547. John Edwards of Plas Newydd, 
Esq., son and heir of John Edwards who got the rec- 
tory of Chirk, had a third part of all the tithes of the 
parishes of Chirk, Llangollen, and Llansanffraid Glyn 
Ceiriog; but as he refused to renounce the Roman 
Catholic faith, and adopt the tenets of the Established 
Church, he was attainted and convicted of recusancy ; 


1 The Rev. Robert Williams, rector of Llangadwaladr. 

2 Exchequer Ministers’ Accounts, 29-30 Henry VIII. 

8 Harl. MS. 128, fo. 37, and “ Original Documents,” Arch. Camb., 
1873. 
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and these tithes, together with all his large estates (of 
which an account will be given in a future chapter), 
were granted to William Wigmore on the 9th July, 
A.D. 1614 (11 Jac. I)". He niarried Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Richard Sherborne of Stonyhurst in the county 
of Lancaster, Knight, and died in London in a.p. 1625. 





THE NOBLE TRIBE OF THE MARCHES OF 
POWYSLAND. 


As this tribe once owned the greatest part of the 
lands in both the Maelors, Chirkland, Whittington, and 
Oswestry, and its chiefs were the barons of the kings of 
Powys and the princes of Powys Fadog, it will be best 
to give a short account of the early history of this great 
house here, before describing the other divisions of the 
principality of Powys Fadog, as well as more convenient 
as a reference when we have to give the genealogies of 
the various families who compose this tribe. 

Ynyr, lord of both the Maelors, Chirk, Nanheudwy, 
Whittington, and Oswestry, built the castle of Whit- 
tington in the latter part of the ninth century. The 
history of this castle has been already given. This 
chieftain was the son of Cadfarch ab Gwrgeneu, ab 
Gwaethgar, ab Bywyn, ab Biordderch,’ ab Gwriawn, ab 
Gwrnan, ab Gwylaw, ab Gwnfyw Frych, ab Cadell 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, vol. 61, 
2 Torddwfri according to others. 
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Deyrnllwg II, king of Powys,’ an account of whom has 
been given in the commencement of this history and in 
the Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. ii, p. 262. 

Besides being one of the barons of Powysland, Gwr- 
geneu ab Gwaethgar was the chief of the fourteenth 
noble tribe of Gwynedd and Powys.? Gwrgeneu or 
Gwergynwy appears to have possessed lands in Dyffryn 
Clwyd ; and his descendant, Cywryd ab Cadfan, who 
settled there, bore argent, a chevron inter three boars’ 
heads couped sable. From him descended Gruffydd Goch 
of Ruthin, the ancestor of the Parrys of Tref Ruthin.° 

Ynyr ab Cadfarch married Rhiengar, daughter and 
sole heiress of Lluddocaf ab Caradog Freichfras, king of 
Gloucester, Hereford, Erging, and Ewias.‘ He bore 
azwre, a lion rampant, party per fess or and argent, in 
a border of the third, semé of annulets sable. By whom 
he had issue, besides a younger son, Ynyr Frych, abbot 
of Abbey d’Or, in the Golden Vale in Herefordshire, an 
elder son, 

Tudor Trevor, king of Gloucester, Hereford, Erging, 
Ewias, Maelor Uchaf (now called Maelor Gymraeg),’ 
Maelor Isaf (now called Maelor Saesneg),’ Chirk, Whit- 
tington, Oswestry, and Nanheudwy. He bore party 
per bend sinister, ermine and ermines, a lion rampant 
or, armed and langued gules. In a.p. 942 he married 
Angharad, daughter of Howel Dda, king of Wales, who 
bore argent, three lions passant regardant in pale gules; 
and dying in A.D. 948 left issue three sons : 1,Goronwy; 
2, Lluddocaf; 3, Dingad ; and two daughters: 1, Ar- 
ddun, ux. Gwrydr Hen ;’ and 2, Rhiengar, ux. Cadell, 
a prince of the line of Roderic the Great.* 

1. Goronwy, the eldest son of Tudor Trevor, married 
Tangwystl, daughter of Dyfnwal ab Alan ab Alsar ab 


1 Gutyn Owain and Sir John Leiaf. See Lewys Dwnn, vol. i, 
xv, introduction. 

2 Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 83. 5 Tbid., p. 337. 

4 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 152 ; vol. i, p. 297. 

5 Cae Cyriog MS. 6 Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 307. 

7 Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 307. 8 Kyton Pedigree. 
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Tudwal Gloff, prince of Dyfed, fourth son of Roderic 
the Great, king of Wales.'' He died in the lifetime of 
his father, leaving issue an only daughter and heiress, 
Rhiengar, who married Cuhelyn ab Ifor ab Severus ab 
Gwenwynwyn, lord of Buallt, Radnor, Kerry, Maelien- 
ydd, Elfael, and Cydewain, who bore azure, three open 
crowns in pale or. By Cuhelyn she was the mother of 
Elystan Glodrydd, Prince of Fferlis, who in her right 
became King of Hereford, Gloucester, Erging, and 
Ewias.*? He was born in the Castle of Hereford, in A.D. 
927, or according to others in a.D. 933,° and was living 
in A.D. 1010, but was slain in a civil broil at Cefn Di- 
oll in Montgomeryshire. His son Cadwgan succeeded 
on ; but William the Conqueror defeated him in battle, 
and took possession of his kingdom of Gloucester and | 
Hereford.‘ ) 

2. Lluddocaf, of whom presently. 

3. Dingad, lord of Maelor Uchaf (now called Maelor 
Gymraeg or Bromfield), Ial, Ystrad Alun, and Yr Hob.’ 
He married Cicilia, daughter of Severus ab Cadifor ab 
Gwenwynwyn, lord of Buallt, who bore azure, three open 
crowns in pale or; by whom he had issue, Rhiwallon, 
lord of Maelor Uchaf, who married Letitia, daughter of 
Cadwaladr ab Perydr Goch of Mon; and dying in a.p. 
1040, was succeeded by his son Cynwrig ab Rhiwallon, 
lord of Maelor Uchaf, of whose descendants an account 
will be given in a future chapter. 

Lluddocaf, the second son of Tudor Trevor, was lord 
of Chirk, Nanheudwy, Whittington, Oswestry, Maelor 
Isaf, and Ellesmere. He married Angharad, daughter 
of Iago ab Idwal ab Meurig, King of Gwynedd; and 
dying in A.D. 1037, left issue a daughter, Gwerfyl, who 
became the wife of Ednowain Bendew, chief of one of 
the fifteen noble tribes of Gwynedd, who lived at Llys 
Coed y Mynydd, in the parish of Bodfari in Tegeingl, 


1 Lewys Dwnn, vol, ii, p. 307; Eyton Pedigree. 

2 Lewys Dwnn, vol. i, p. 313 ; vol. ii, p. 152. 

8 Lewys Dwnn, vol. i, p. 313. 4 Ibid. 
5 Cae Cyriog MS. 6 Ibid. 
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and bore argent, a chevron inter three boars’ heads 
couped sable ; and a son, 

Llywarch Gam, lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, Whitting- 
ton, Oswestry, Maelor Isaf, and Ellesmere. He married 
Letitia, daughter of Gwrystan ab Gwaethfoed,'who bore 
vert, a lion rampant argent, his head, feet, and tail, 
imbrued; by whom he had issue, besides a younger son, 
Iorwerth Hir of Maelor, an elder one, 

Ednyfed, lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, Whittington, 
Oswestry, Maelor Isaf, and Ellesmere. He married 
Janet, daughter and coheiress of Prince Rhiwallon ab 
Cynfyn, who was slain at the battle of Mechain in a.p. 
1068, and had issue four sons,—1, Rhys Sais, his suc- 
cessor (of whom presently); 2, Rhys Fychan ; 3, Mer- 
edydd ; and 4,Adda; and a daughter named Margaret. 
Gwladys, the other daughter and coheiress of Prince 
Rhiwallon ab Cynfyn, was married to Rhys ab Tewdwr 
Mawr, Prince of South Wales, who was slain in A.p. 1089. 

Rhys Sais, lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, Whittington, 
Oswestry, Maelor Isaf, and Ellesmere. In a.p. 1137 he 
married, according to the genealogies, Eva, daughter 
and heiress of Gruffydd Hir ab Gruffydd ab Rhys ab 
Tewdwr Mawr; and according to Lewys Dwnn,’ she 
was the daughter of Gruffydd Hir ab Gruffydd ab Yr 
Arglwydd Rhys ab Grutfydd ab Rhys ab Tewdwr 
Mawr. Now as Prince Gruffydd ab Rhys was pro- 
claimed Prince of South Wales in A.p. 1113, and died 
in A.D. 1136, this marriage must be incorrectly given. 
Rhys Sais acquired his surname of Sazs from his having 
learnt the English language. He died in a.p. 1170, 
and in that year he divided his possessions between his 
three sons,*—1, Tudor, his successor ; 2, Elidir, lord of 


1 This Gwaethfoed was the son of Gwrhydyr ab Caradog ab Lles 
Llawddeawg, descended from Cynog Fawr ab Tegonwy ab Teon; 
and was a different person from Gwaethfoed Fawr, lord of Cibwyr 
in Gwent, who became Prince of Ceredigion, and was the son of 
Eunydd ab Cadifor ab Peredur Beiswyrdd, who was descended from 
Gwyddno Garanhir, Prince of Cantref y Gwaelod. 

2 Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 307. 

8 Arch. Camb., 1852, p. 284, 
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Eutyn Isaf, Erlisham, Borasham, Sytton, and Rhwytyn 
or Tref y Rug. He bore ermine, a lion rampant azure, 
armed and langued gules. An account of his descend- 
ants will be given in a future chapter. 3, Iddon, lord 
of Dudleston, who bore argent, a chevron inter three 
boars’ heads couped gules, tusked or, and langued azure; 
of whose descendants an account has been given ina 
previous chapter. Rhys Sais had also a daughter named 
Generys, who married Ednowain ab Ithel, lord of the 
Bryn, in the parish of Llanfihangel ym Mlodwel. Rhys 
Sais was the last of this family, who were lords of Os- 
westry under the Princes of Powys.’ 

Tudor, the eldest son of Rhys Sais, was lord of Chirk, 
Whittington, Nanheudwy, and Maelor Isaf. He mar- 
ried Janet, daughter of Rhys Fychan ab Rhys ab 
Meredydd, by whom he had issue four sons : 1, Bleddyn, 
his successor ; 2, Goronwy Befr (Wrenoc), lord of Whit- 
tington, of whose descendants an account has been 
given in a previous chapter; 3, Cuhelyn, who had one 
half of Trevor,—and from him Pentref Cuhelyn takes 
his name. He was the ancestor of Adda ab Awr of 
Trevor, who bore party per bend sinister ermine and 
ermines, a lion rampant or in a border gules. From 
whom descended the Trevors of Trevor Hall, the Joneses 
of Y Fron Deg in Cristionydd, Matthews of Coedladd,* 
Lloyds of Trevor, Maurices of Hafod Gynfor in the 
parish of Llangollen. Jones of Garth Gynan in Llan- 
fair Dyffryn Clwyd, John ab Llewelyn of Garth Gynan, 
the third son of Edward, the second son of Gruffydd, 
second son of Adda ab Howel ab Ieuaf of Trevor, bore 
gules, a cross of Calvary on three steps or. He was 
the ancestor also of the Robertses of Eglwysegl. The 


1 Madog ab Meredydd, Prince of Powys Fadog, was basely be- 
trayed and imprisoned in Winchester Castle by Henry II, King of 
England, and compelled to settle the lordship of Oswestry on Matilda 
de Verdun, as we shall see in a future chapter. 

* John Matthews, of Coedladd in the parish of Rhiwfabon, was 
one of the coroners for Denbighshire, and Deputy Recorder for 
Maelor and Yale. He sold all his Jands, and died in 1691, and was 
buried at Rhiwfabon. (Cae Cyriog MS.) 
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Lloyds of Berth and of Rhagad, the Lloyds of Pentref 
Cuhelyn, and Hugh ab William of Plas Ieuaf, whose 
‘only daughter and heiress, Jane, married John Lloyd 
of Tref Geiriog, are likewise descended from Adda ab 
Awr of Trevor. And 4, Meurig, who had lands in 
Trevor. He was ancestor of David ab Ieuan ab [or- 
werth, abbot of Valle Crucis, and bishop of St. Asaph 
_ from A.D. 1500 to a.p. 1503. 

Bleddyn, the eldest son of Tudor ab Rhys Sais, was 
lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, and Maelor Isaf. He mar- 
ried Agnes, daughter of Llewelyn ab Idnerth ab Mer- 
edydd Hen, lord of Buallt, descended from Elystan 
Glodrydd, Prince of Fferlis ; and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Owain, lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, and 
Maelor Isaf. He married Eva, daughter and heiress of 
Madog Goch, lord of Mawddwy and Caereinion, an 
illegitimate son of Gwenwynwyn, Prince of Upper 
Powys, by whom he had issue five sons,—1, Iorwerth 
Hen, his successor; 2, Owain Fychan, ancestor of the 
Dymocks of Penley Hall; 3, Thomas, ancestor of the 
Pennants of Downing and Penrhyn Castle ; 4, Cynwrig ; 
and 5, Rhiryd. 

Iorwerth Hen, lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, and Maelor 
Isaf, married Angharad, the eldest of the four daughters 
and coheiresses of Gruffydd the third son of Meilir 
Eyton, lord of Eyton or Eutyn. Ermine, a lion rampant 
azure. Her mother was Angharad, daughter and heiress 
of Llewelyn ab Meurig ab Caradog ab Iestyn ab 
Gwgant, Prince of Glamorgan. Gules, three chevron- 
ells argent. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Iorwerth Fychan, lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, Maelor 
Isaf. He married Catherine, daughter of Gruffydd ab 
Llewelyn ab Iorwerth, Prince of Wales, and relict of 
Meredydd of Rhiwfabon, second son of Madog ab Gruff- 
ydd Maelor, Prince of Powys Fadog. Gruffydd ab 
Llewelyn bore quarterly, gules and or, four lions rampant 
countercharged. By this lady Iorwerth Fychan had 
issue four sons,—1, Iorwerth Foel, his successor; 2, 


Tudor ; 3, Cynwrig; and 4, Rhys. 
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Iorwerth Foel was lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, and 
Maelor Saesneg. He was living in a.D. 1313. Roger 
Mortimer, lord of Chirk, gave lands to Iorwerth Foel ° 
ab Iorwerth Fychan, son and heir of Iorwerth Hen, on 
= of a rent of £20 sterling per annum. The fol- 
owing persons were witnesses to the grant: Ieuaf ab 
Adda, lord of Trevor; Llewelyn his son; Owain ab 
Gruffydd Foel, the Lord Hwfa, his brother; Llew- 
elyn ab Cynwrig ab Osbern ;! Madog ab Cynwrig Foel. 
The seal of Roger Mortimer was attached to the deed ; 
and around the coat of arms this inscription, SIGILLUM 
MORTUO MARI.’ The lands granted were in Gwern Os- 
pin and Pen y Clawdd.° 

Iorwerth Foel married Gwladys, daughter and co- 
heiress of Iorwerth ab Gruffydd ab Heilin of Y Fron 
Goch (now called Celynog, in Mochnant), ab Meurig ab 
Teuan ab Adda ab Cynfrig ab Pasgen ab Gwyn ab 
Gruffydd, lord of Cogidfa and Deuddwr. 1, sable, three 
horses’ heads erased argent; 2, argent, a chevron inter 


three Cornish choughs with ermine in their beaks sable. 
The mother of Gwladys was Alice, daughter of Hwfa ab 
lorwerth ab Gruffydd ab Ieuaf ab Niniaf ab Cynwrig 
ab Rhiwallon.* Gules, two lions ene argent, for Ior- 


werth ab Gruffydd. By this la 
five sons : 

1. Madog Lloyd of Bryn Cunallt, lord of Chirk, who 
married Margaret, dadihaies of Llewelyn ab Ieuaf ab 
Adda ab Awr of Trevor, and bore the arms of Tudor 
Trevor in a border gules. He was ancestor of John 
Wynn Jones of Bryn Cunallt, who sold that estate to 
Sir Edward Trevor ;> the Wynns of Eiarth in Llanfair 


1 Of Cors y Gedol. 

_® Roger Mortimer got possession of the lordship of Chirk in 1282, 
and died a prisoner in the Tower of London, 3rd of August, 1336. 
A full account of the family will be given in the course of this his- 
tory. 
5 Cae Cyriog MS. 

4 Add. MS. 9864. 
5 John Wynn Jones married Catherine, daughter of Richard ab 
Rhydderch, ab David of Myfyrian in Mon, by whom he had two 


y Iorwerth had issue 
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gt he Clwyd; the Lloyds of Leaton Knolls; and 
the Maurices of Clocaenog. 

2. Gruffydd of Maelor Saesneg. He married Gwer- 
fyl, daughter and coheiress of Madog ab Meredydd ab 
Llewelyn Fychan ab Llewelyn ab Owain Focken ab 
Owain, lord of Mechain Isgoed, second son of Madog ab 
Meredydd, Prince of Powys Fadog (argent, a lion ram- 

ant sable in a border indented gules); by whom he 
had issue seven sons: 1,Madog Lloyd of Isgoed in Maelor 
Saesneg, who was ancestor of the Lloyds of Tal y Wern, 
the Lloyds of Willington, and the Lloyds of Bryn 
Halchdyn in the parish of Hanmer, who are now repre- 
sented by the Lords Kenyon of Gredington and the 
Chevalier Lloyd of Clochfaen, K.S.G. 2. Llewelyn Ddu 
of Abertanad, of whose descendants an account has been 
already given. 3. David. 4. Madog Ddu. 5. Iorwerth 
Foel. 6. Morgan Goch. 7. Goronwy Ddu of Abertanad.' 

3. Morgan ab Iorwerth Foel of Maden Saesneg, who 
_ was ancestor of the Youngs of Bryn Iorcyn, now repre- 
sented by Colonel Rowley Conway of Bodrhyddan and 
Bryn Iorcyn, and the Youngs of West Ram in Lincoln- 
shire, and the Youngs of Croxton, in the parish of Han- 
mer.” 

4, Ednyfed Gam of Llys Pengwern in Nanheudwy. 
He married Gwladys, daughter and coheiress of Llew- 
elyn ab Madog ab Einion of Ial ab Rhiryd ab Madog 
ab Meredydd ab Uchtryd ab Ed ab Goronwy, 
Prince of Tegeingl, by whom he had issue six sons : 
1, Llewelyn of Halchdyn in Maelor Saesneg; ancestor 
of the Lloyds of Halchdyn.* 2, Iorwerth Ddu of Llys 
Pengwern, ancestor of the Lords Mostyn; Sir Piers 


daughters, coheiresses. Margaret, another daughter of Richard ab 
Rhydderch, married John Trevor of the township of Bryn Cunallt, 
by whom she was mother of Sir Edward Trevor. (Harl. MS. 4181.) 
1 Harl. MS. 4181. 
* The parish of Hanmer contains six townships, viz. Hanmer, 
Bettisfield, Bronington, Ty Broughton, Willington, and Halchdyn. 
8 The Cae Cyriog MSS. state that Llewelyn was the youngest son 
of Ednyfed Gam. The Harl. MS. 4181 says that he was the eldest 


son. 
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Mostyn of Talacre in Tegeingl, Bart. ; Mostyn, Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden, and Mostyn of Segrwyd; the 
Edwardses of Plas Newydd, Cefn y Wern, and Plas is 
y Clawdd in the parish of Chirk ; the Hugheses of Pen 
Nant y Belan in the parish of Rhiwfabon, now repre- 
inane 4 by the Chevalier Lloyd of Clochfaen, K.8.G.;' 
and Thomas Taylor Griffith of Cae Cyriog and Pen 
Nant y Belan, Esq. 3. David, ancestor of the Trevors 
of Yr Hob, Plas Teg, Bryn Cunallt, Pentref Cynwrig, 
Bodynfol, and Trefalun ; now represented by the Grif- 
fiths of that place, and W. Trevor Parkins, Esq., of 
Alun Cottage, the Rhossett, near Wrexham. 4. Ieuan, 
ancestor of the Joneses of Westyn Rhyn, and Edward 
ab John, ab Edward of Ty’n y Celyn in the parish of 
St. Martin. 5. Meredydd, fourth in descent from whom 
was William ab Rheinallt, ab David, ab Gruffydd of 
Careg Hwfa, whose daughter and heiress, Margaret, mar- 
ried Robert Lloyd of Bryngwyn, Esq.; and 6, Gruffydd, 
ancestor of the Pughs of Llanymyneich. 

5. Ieuan of Llanfechain. 

The pedigrees of the families descended from Tudor 
Trevor will be given in the account of each parish in 
which their estates lie, in the course of this history. 
The other families of ancient descent, who had lands in 
Nanheudwy, were the Owens of Tref Geiriog, who were 
descended from Llewelyn Eurdorchog, lord of Ia] ; the 
Lloyds of Llangollen Fechan ;? and the Edwardses of 


! Phoebe, the second daughter and coheiress of Thomas Hughes 
of Pen Nant y Belan, married David Lloyd of Llangollen, second 
son of Edward Lloyd of Trevor, son and heir of John Lloyd of 
Trevor, Esq., who died in a.p. 1686, ab Edward Lloyd ab Edward 
Lloyd ab John ab Madog ab Edward ab Gruffydd, second son of 
Adda ab Howel ab Ieuaf ab Adda ab Awr of Trevor. 

® David Lloyd of Llangollen Fechan, who was aged twenty-six in 
1645, was the son of Evan Lloyd ab David Lloyd ab Roger of Llan- 
gollen Fechan, son of William ab David ab Rhys ab Howel, who 
was one of the sons of Y Dai of Hirnant in Mechain uwch Coed, 
the son of Madug Llwyd ab David Fain ab David Welw ab David 
ab Madog Heddwceh of Rhiwlas, son of Meilir ab Tangwel ab Tudor 
ab Ithel ab Idris ab Llewelyn Eudorchog, lord of Ial and Ystrad 
Alun. (Harl. MS. 1972.) 
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Glyn and Crogen Iddon,' now represented by the heirs 
of the late Price Jones of Rhyl, Esq., M.D. 
J. Y. W. Luoyp, K.S.G. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES UPON SOME RADNORSHIRE CHURCHES, 


THE following remarks are offered as a trifling contri- 
bution towards the ecclesiology of a county which has 
hitherto been but little explored. 

Radnorshire churches are as a rule of very simple 
type, the earlier builders had to deal with a district 
with no freestone quarries, and in many parts of 
the county very indifferently supplied with building 
stone; we therefore find none of that wealth of orna-’ 
mental stonework which richer and more favoured 
counties possess, but we see that they made up for the 
absence of freestone by ornamenting their churches with 
excellent specimens of woodwork, which doubtless were 
the work of native artists. Throughout the county 
fragments of roofs, screens, and seats, remain to testify 
how determined they were to ornament their churches; 
and in a district where good oak was plentiful and good 
stone was scarce, the carpenter and wood carver were 
the art workmen whose aid was invoked for decorative 
purposes. 

The result is seen in the long low simple buildings 
we have left to us, rudely built in rubble masonry, and 


1 The Edwardses of Glyn and Crogen Iddon were descended from 
Cynwrig, one of the sons of Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab Madog Ddu of 
Copa’r Goleuni in Tegeingl, who bore argent, five pales sable, and 
was the son of Rhiryd ab Llewelyn ab Owain ab Edwyn, Prince of 
Tegeingl. This family became possessed of the manor of Yspytty 
Teuan by the marriage of Robert Edwards of Hendref Brys and 
Gallt y Celyn, in Yspytty, with Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress 
of Ellis Price of Plas Iolyn, lord of Yspytty Ieuan, son of Thomas 
Price ab Thomas Price ab y Dr. Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas Iolyn. 
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with here and there a little freestone work sparingly 
used. 

Towers were built to many of the churches, which 
were very massive in their character, and intended for 
defensive purposes; many of these are now capped by 
wood belfries of a type peculiar to Radnorshire and 
Montgomeryshire; these are in my opinion of late date, 
and were adopted as a cheap means of carrying the 
bells and repairing the towers after they had fallen 
into decay, and when it became no longer necessary 
rs use the church tower as a refuge or means of de- 
ence. 

Where there is no tower, a simple bell-cot of wood is 
generally erected at the west end, and framed into the 
massive timbers of the roof. There are many such ex- 
amples throughout the county. Ido not know of a 
single ancient spire; the early architects knew that a 
spire should cut the sky-line, and in Wales spires are 
dwarfed by comparison with the hills that surround 
them, therefore it was the massive tower peeping out 
amidst the trees in some sheltered valley. or the 
simple bell-cot nestling on the hill-side, that they 
erected. 

In some of the Radnorshire churches the chancels are 
large and imposing, and I have generally found that in 
these cases they belong to the mother church of a large 
district, as for instance at Llanbister. In other instances 
there is no break between chancel and nave, but there 
appears to have always been an oaken screen of elabo- 
rate and beautiful workmanship, many of these screens 
are evidently by the same hand, and wherever they 
still exist I trust they will be carefully preserved and 
restored. 

This subject, if exhaustively treated, would expand 
into a work beyond the limits of a paper to be inserted | 
in the Journal ; I shall therefore on this occasion confine 
myself to a few examples which I have lately had an 
opportunity of examining. 
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RADNORSHIRE CHURCHES, 


LLANBADARN FYNYDD, 


This church consists of what was originally the nave. 
The chancel was taken down some years ago, one of 
the trusses of the nave being now outside the east wall, 
and has been altered by inserting a rude tie beam and 
three vertical struts. The principals and collar beams 
are the same as inside the church, and the mortice 
holes, into which the curved braces were tenoned, still 
remain. The modern builders in doing this have co- 
pied the ancient truss at the west end, which carried 
the roof against the buttressed west wall, without how- 
ever copying the elaborate chamfers of the tie beam or 
its massive proportions. 

The east window was replaced when the alteration 
was made, and is a very good specimen of decorated 
work with a moulded dripstone, but in a sadly dilapi- 
dated condition and kept together with a wooden tran- 
som. The south window next the porch is also of the 
same period and has been more carefully repaired. 
Within the porch, which is a modern brick erection, is 
an early English doorway. The south wall has been 
pulled down within the last few years and rebuilt of 
less thickness than originally, and masonry corbels in- 
troduced inside to support the old roof. When this wall 
was rebuilt, the last of the carved oak corbels which 
carried the principals was removed by the orders of the 
churchwardens for the sake of uniformity. The font is 
of large size, with an octagonal shaft chamfered off to 
a square base, and is somewhat peculiar from the fact 
that the octagonal form of the shaft is carried up part 
of the basin and then changes into the circular form 
at the top ; it is probably of the fourteenth century or 
even earlier. 

In the chancel on either side of the east window are 
two rather remarkable stone brackets or corbels, at 
about four feet from the floor, projecting from the wall 
about twelve inches and seventeen inches wide, with 
sunk panels elaborately carved in diaper work of deco- 
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rated type, and on one panel a shield charged with a 
cross. These do not appear to be roof corbels, and I am 
at a loss to understand for what purpose they were 
applied in the original church, unless it was to carry 
images. The roof, although now disfigured by white- 
wash, is in good preservation and is divided into eight 
bays. The trusses are very massive and of excellent 
design and proportion. I should suppose it is of the same 
date as the south and east windows. The centre truss 
has a massive cambered tie beam at the level of the 
wall plate, elaborately chamfered. From the top of this 
spring the curved braces to the collar beam forming an 
elliptic arch. The upper portion of the collar beams 
and struts are trefoiled. I particularly call attention 
to the foot of the principals or curved braces, which 
originally rested on carved oak brackets as before de- 
scribed. The wall plate is moulded and forms a cornice. 
The purlins are. chamfered, and there is an intermediate 
principal rafter introduced in each bay of the same 
dimensions as the purlins, the effect of which is very 
good. There are fragments of a fine old screen and 
rood loft. All that now remains is a little of the tracery 
and part of the cornice, with the longitudinal beam 
which carried it. The front beam of the modern gal- 
lery is undoubtedly part of the rood loft, and at the 
back is an elaborately moulded beam, which I have no 
doubt formed the upper member of the rood loft. The 
few fragments of tracery and foliage remaining are of 
decorated type, very elaborate, and bold in design and 
execution. This church when perfect, with its fine oak 
roof, beautiful screen, and elegant windows, probably 
filled with stained glass, must have been a very hand- 
some building, and we cannot help feeling sorrow for 
the neglect and wanton destruction of so much that 
must have been beautiful in ancient art. Each attempt 
at restoration, so called, has been but a further destruc- 
tion of some interesting fragment that might at some 
future time have enabled those interested to have re- 
stored the structure to its original beauty. 





RADNORSHIRE CHURCHES. 


LLANANNO CHURCH. 


This church is a long low building, without any break 
to indicate a chancel, with a modern roof and bell tur- 
ret, mostly constructed out of old materials. One or 
two fragments of an earlier roof which remain, are simi- 
lar in type to that at Llanbadarn Fynydd, but more 
simple in design. The porch, though now in a dread- 
fully dilapidated state, is a fine specimen of the ancient 
timber porch of the district. The spandrils of the arch 
have been sunk, and were doubtless filled with carved 
foliage or tracery. The timbers are very massive and 
are boldly moulded and chamfered. On the east side 
of the doorway, about two feet from the old jamb, is 
a rude stoup. This fragment, the jambs of the old 
doorway, and a few fragments of freestone, with the 
remains of the splayed recesses of the windows in the 
chancel, are all that remain of the old masonwork. 

Inside the church, however, is a screen and rood loft, 
a fragment of ancient workmanship the most beautiful 
in this county, and, as a specimen of ancient carved work, 
such of it as remains is scarcely to be excelled in any of 
our ancient buildings. The screen consists of a plain 
panelled base. The mullions are moulded, and the heads 
filled with the most elaborate tracery, no two alike, and 
in some instances one half of each panel is different to 
the other. The frieze is carved with fruit, foliage, and 
grotesque figures. From this, spring the curved ribs 
which form a coving to the beams of the rood loft. These 
are intersected with longitudinal ribs, and at each inter- 
section is a carved boss, either a grotesque mask, foliage, 
or interlaced ornament, and in one instance a monogram. 

The panels between the ribs are filled in on the side 
facing the nave with pierced work of the most varied 
and exquisite design; on the chancel side it is plain 
panelled. The front of the rood loft is divided by 
buttresses into canopied niches with beautifully carved 
crockets and finials, and at one time each niche was 
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doubtless filled with figures. Over all on both sides is 
a massive cornice beam carved with fruit and foliage. 

There is little doubt that this is but a fragment of a 
much more imposing screen, which has either been re- 
moved from elsewhere, or otherwise occupied a place in 
an earlier and larger church than the present one. Tra- 
dition says it came from Abbey Cwm Hir, and that the 
remainder of the screen was taken to Newtown Church, 
Montgomeryshire. I find, upon reference to the Rev. 
D. R. Thomas’s History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, that 
he gives an illustration of the Newtown screen, and as 
far as I can judge from the drawing, which is to a very 
small scale, the work is of the same type and apparently 
by the same hand, and I am inclined to think it is just 
possible that it is a fragment of the great abbey removed 
when the demolition of that building commenced. But 
come whence it may, it is very sad to see so beautiful a 
memorial of the past rapidly falling into decay, un- 
cared for, and left to take its chance. 


LLANBISTER OHURCH. 


This fine old church stands upon one of the most 
icturesque siteS in Radnorshire, embosomed amidst 
Preautiful old yew trees, and with some very large syca- 
mores overshadowing its westernend. The churchyard 
is on the bold projecting spur of a hill overlooking the 
Vale of Ithon. 

The tower, which is at the east end, is a massive 
structure with bold buttresses at each angle ; the one 
on the north-west corner forming a turret is square 
externally, and contains a very much worn and dilapi- 
dated newel staircase, approached inside the base of tea 
tower through a long narrow passage in the thickness 
of the wall. The tower is capped ji a wooden belfry, 
the date of which, 1701, is carved on one of the beams 
of the bell frame. There are three very fine bells of the 
same date. On the south side is a low doorway witha 
very obtuse pointed arch, plain chamfered, over which 
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is a massive relieving arch. From the church, the base 
of the tower is approached by a small and narrow door- - 
way in the north-east angle of the chancel. Built into 
the angles of the walls at the level of the old ringing 
loft are four fragments of early English capitals, elabo- 
rately carved with foliage and shields, and with the 
springers of groining still remaining, and which have 
been used to support the timbers of the loft. I cannot 
think that these ever formed a part of this church; and 
the holy water stoup built into the east wall of the porch 
being also an early English capital with rich foliage, I 
have no doubt that these are spoils from Abbey Cwm 
Hir, as I have compared them with some of the capitals 
preserved at the abbey and found them exactly corres- 
ponding in size and type. It is a curious fact that, 
should the stoup be a fragment from Abbey Cwm Hir, 
it proves that in the time of Queen Mary the abbey 
must then have been a ruin from whence the church- 
wardens of that period drew their stock of freestone for 
repairs of adjacent village churches. The church itself 
is of large dimensions, being 90 feet long inside, includ- 
ing the chancel, which is 26 feet in length ; the width 
is 28 feet 6 inches. The ground rises from the west 
end to the tower rapidly, and the floor of the nave and 
chancel is considerably above the level of the church- 
yard. The porch is on the south side, the front is 
‘ modern, but the old walls- and roof timbers remain. 
The doorway and also the priest’s doorway (which opens 
into the nave) are both plain chamfered early English 
arches. The south window of the chancel is worthy of 
attention, it is a square-headed five light window with 
a sedilia inside and segmental pointed arches, but there 
is no label, or cusping, or appearance of perpendicular 
work, and I am of opinion that this window must be of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. It is evidently the 
oldest part of the church, and is a curious example of 
grouping together a series of plain pointed windows, 

he south window of the nave is modern, and is a very 
bad copy of the chancel window. 
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There is a plain lancet light near the porch, and in 
the north wall there are two lancets blocked up. The 
roof, which is very rude, consists of sixteen bays; eve 
alternate truss has a tie beam at the level of the w 
plate, and the trusses are framed with collar beams and 
vertical struts (three in number) from the tie beams to 
the collar beams. The remaining trusses are framed 
with curved braces springing from the level of wall 
plate. The roof is divided longitudinally into three 
spaces, the lower one having two braces in each bay 
and trefoiled, the space above has four braces and 
quatrefoiled. Of the screen nothing remains but the 
massive transverse beam and the moulded uprights and 
mullions. 1 think it of late date, and there is no ap- 
pearance of there having been a rood loft, there being 
no mortice holes in the top of the transverse beam. On 
each side of the entrance to the chancel are pilasters of 
late decorated work. The fragments of church screens 
scattered throughout our county are generally of this 
period. A considerable space has been partitioned off 
from this church at the west end to form a school-room, 
and this also appears to have been of common occur- 
rence in this county, all the old churches I have exam- 
ined, and which form the subject of this paper, have the 
same peculiarity. The date of erection of the gallery, 
which is anak in the front of it, is 1716, and I have 
no doubt it was about that period that most of our vil- 
lage churches were considerably pulled about, and, as 
the churchwardens of that period thought, beautified. 
The font is octagonal, of thirteenth century type, and 
stands immediately beyond the first step in the nave. 
This parish appears to have boasted of some long lived 
inhabitants, as there are two tombstones to the family 
of Bowen, of Rhoscrie ; the first to Thomas Bowen, who 
died in 1680, aged a hundred, and his son Evan Bowen, 
who died in 1710, aged eighty years. Father and son 
together must have seen great changes in their parish 
church. They appear to have been persons of consi- 
deration, as the arms carved on the tombstones, though 
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now nearly illegible, are per pale 1st a lion rampant, 
2nd, a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis. The tomb- 
stone is still spoken of as that of old “Squire Bowen.” 


LLANDDEWI CHURCH. 


This is the next church in order following the course 
of the river Ithon. Externally there is nothing to re- 
commend it as either a picturesque or interesting build- 
ing. There is a curious priest’s door of Norman work 
that has been at some time taken down and rebuilt in 
a wrong and confused manner. Inside the church are 
some old monuments to the family of Phillips and 
Burton, of Llanddewi Hall. The east window is per- 
pendicular, very rude in its workmanship, and evi- 
dently of late period. The roof is of similar type to 
many other Radnorshire churches, every alternate truss 
having a tie beam and framed with curved braces, and 
with quatre-foiled braces between the purlins under- 
neath the rafters. The parish clerk informed me that 
in digging graves on the north side he discovered found- 
ations which would indicate the existence at one time 
of a north aisle, while the north wall has evidently been 
rebuilt at a late date, as it is much thinner than the 
wall on the south side. 


LLANDEGLEY CHURCH. 


Here is a church deserving of considerable attention, 
retaining as it does the original rood loft and screen, 
with a curious stone projection in the east wall of the 
chancel, which was doubtless the ancient altar, although 
the stone table has been removed. It extends the full 
width of the chancel 4 feet high, with a bold timber 
sill at the top, and projects from the face of the east 
wall, 3 feet 6 inches. 

The nave is 72 feet’ 6 inches long externally, the 
chancel 19 feet 8 inches, and the tower 18 feet, making 
a total of 110 feet 2 inches. The priest’s door is 
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situated in the nave and is of earlier date than any 
other portion of the church now in existence, unless it 
be the arch from the tower into the church, which is 
acutely pointed. The doorway of the nave is perpen- 
dicular and apparently of the same date as the north 
and south windows. There is a fragment of an early 
pointed window built up in the south wall of the 
chancel. 

There is a curious recess in the north wall of the 
chancel, which may have been caused in some rebuild- 
ing. In the oath wall is an oblong recess, within 
which is a rude piscina. 

A stone corbel head has been built in over the south 
window of the nave, fairly carved, and is probably of 
the same date as the priest’s door. There is a curious 
difference between the north and south windows, point- 
ing to a different date of their insertion. The north 
window is moulded with a hollow moulding, the south 
is plain splayed. I should expect to find astoup in the 
porch if the plaster were cleared away. The font is 
clearly of Norman character, and, as is the case in most 
Radnorshire churches, is the earliest relic of the past. 
The screen is in a very dilapidated condition, support- 
ing a singers’ gallery, which is of late date with a stair- 
case from the chancel. It has been framed upon and 
is supported by the beams of the old roof loft. The 
screen has at present five panels on one side and four 
on the other ; originally there were five panels on each 
side. The mullion on the right of the doorway has been 
removed, and all the tracery of the doorway is gone. 
The mouldings are good and bold in execution. The 
screen is of the same date as that at Pilleth, and evi- 
dently by the same hand. The roof, consisting of ten 
bays in the nave and four in the chancel, is framed with 
collar beams with curved braces, and two struts from 
the collar beams to the principals all elaborately cham- 
fered and worked. The principals rest on Sealer 
beams except the centre truss of the nave which has a 
massive cambered tie beam with eleven vertical struts. 
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The chamfering of this tie beam is very beautiful and 
has been most carefully worked. There are two pur- 
lins on each side and a massive square ridge pole ;—on 
the north side the original boarding remains. 


LLANBADARN FAWR. 


This church is remarkable for its south doorway, 
which presents the only specimen of early Norman 
work that I am aware of in Radnorshire. The arch of 
the doorway itself is a square-headed trefoil, and is 
placed within a round, or rather a parabolic arch of two 
orders, a pair of cylindrical nook-shafts, with grotesquely 
carved cushion-capitals, carry the inner order. The 
tympanum is adorned with a rather wonderful repre- 
sentation. Out of a flower-pot, shaped like a tiger’s 
head, springs a fleur-de-lis, this is placed under the 
centre of the arch, and between two ferocious animals, 
of a decidedly feline appearance, with floriated tails. 
There are some remains of a wooden porch, the present 
porch which is of stone is modern. A considerable seam, 
east of the porch, and some corbels built into the wall, 
still further to the east, seem to denote some changes 
in this part of the structure. There are two windows 
on the south side of the nave and one in the south wall 
of the chancel. The latter consists of two lights round- 
headed, the jambs and arches plain chamfered. Of the 
former, the one to the east is a couplet of lancets, ex- 
actly resembling those at Cefnllys; to the west is a 
single-light window, round-headed. The east window 
consists of three lancets, round-headed, but with pointed 
rear-arches, placed very wide apart. One of these is 
now blocked. There is also a curious little lancet light 
high up in the north wall, which I believe was a light 
to the rood loft. Beneath the sill of the eastern triplet 
the wall slopes outwards to its base. There is no west 
window nor any tower, but a shingle belfry over the 
west end. The roof is concealed by a plaster ceiling. 
The font of this church is of very curious shape and has 
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a sunk recess or panel on the front, which may origi- 
nally have had inserted in it a small piece of sculpture 
or image. It is probably of the fifteenth century. 

There is a monument in the chancel, the inscription 
upon which is a curious bit of parochial registry : it is as 
follows :—“ Near this place by his pious ancesters lies 
interr’d ye body of ye Revd. Mr. James Jones Clerk, 
and son of ye Revd. Mr. Sam. Jones and grandson of 
ye Revd. Mr. David Jones all three deservedly Rectors 
of ye Parish by immediate succession. He died Apl ye 
22nd 1733 aged 50.”2 

STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS. 
Rhayader: 1873. 





WELSH WORDS BORROWED FROM LATIN, 
GREEK, AND HEBREW. 
(Continued from p. 365, vol. Iv.) 


AANTH’A, ‘Daniel’: W. Deinjoel, less correctly Deinjol (as in 
Llan-Ddeinjol in Cardiganshire), the name of a Welsh saint who 
was a contemporary of St. David. The Greek Aavind being an 
oxytone had, of course, no termination to be dropped in Welsh, 
The derivation is as follows: Aavia, W. Danjel, Denjel, Den- 
je'l, Denjeil, Denjail, Denjoil, Deinjoel. So far the derivation 
is like that of bwyst-fil, on which see ‘bestia’; then the form 
Deinjoel was, in Southwalian fashion, reduced to Deinjol with a 
termination -jol or -ol, than which none other has a more tho- 
roughly native appearance, especially in words of adjectival 
origin. Had this not happened, we should now probably have 
Denwy] or Deinayl. 

AATT’A (95), ‘David’: W. Dewi, ‘St. David’. The loss of the 
final dental occurs also in i fynu (more correctly 7 fyny) for 7 
Synydd, ‘ up’, still used in S. W., and e/eni, ‘this year’, from blyn- 
edd,‘ year’. The now common Dafydd,‘ David’, is a later import- 
ation. 

DEFICIO, ‘I fail’: W. diffyg, mas.,‘a deficiency, an eclipse’; 
diffyg)-o, ‘to fail, to faint’, a. On i=e, see ‘collatio’.. We are, 


1 I am indebted to an article in the Archeologia Cambrensis of 
April, 1854, by the Ven. W. Basil Jones, for the description of the 
doorway at Llanbadarn Fawr. 
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however, to regard the change of e into 7 as having taken place, 
perhaps, rather in medieval Latin than. in Welsh in this and 
similar words with the prefixes de and se. b. Diffyg, whence 
diffygjo, probably represents *diffygi, from an O. W. verbal or 
infinitival form, dificim, of the Welsh 7-conjugation suggested by 
‘ deficio’, ‘ deficis’, ‘ deficzt’, etc.: see ‘ascendo’. 

DELEO, ‘I blot out’: W. dile-u, ‘to annihilate’. 

DELTA, the name of the Greek letter A: W. dellt, ‘splinters 
of wood forming a lattice’; probably so called from their crossing 
one another in such a manner as to form triangles recalling the 
form of the Greek letter A: sing. dellten,‘asplinter’.. The Welsh 
would seem to start from a plural deltw or delta. 

DENSUS (-a, -um), ‘thick, dense’: W. dwys, ‘close, dense, 
grave’. See ‘bestia’ and ‘consecro’. - 

DEPENDEO, ‘I depend from, I rely on’: W. dibyn-u, ‘to rely 
on’; dibyn, mas., ‘a precipice’. 

DESCENDO (descendit), ‘I descend’: W. discyn, ‘to descend’. 
On the derivation see ‘ascendo’. 

DESTILLO, ‘I distil’: W. distyll-u, ‘to distil’; distyll, ‘the ebb 
of the tide’. 

DESTRUO (destruit), ‘I destroy’: W. distryw, ‘destruction, 
ruin’; distrywj-o, ‘to destroy’. Der., ‘destrui-’: W. ‘*destrui(-m’), 
‘ *distroui(m’), ‘*distrewi(f’), ‘*distriwi’, ‘distryw’. 

DESUBITO, ‘suddenly’: W. disyfyd, also deisyfyt and deis- 
yfeit (in Mid. W.), ‘sudden’. 

. DEVOTUS (-a, -um), ‘attached, faithful’: W. diwyd, ‘ diligent, 
industrious’. Compare pawyn, which see under ‘pavo’, as to y 
for 6. 

DIABOLUS (8aBonros), ‘the devil’: W. djafol, djafwl, djaft, 
and djawl. All four forms occur with these distinctions: the 
chief of the devils alone is honoured with the name djafol ; any 
ordinary demon is called djafl by the poets, and djawl by the 
vulgar: djafwl is entirely obsolete. 

DILUVIUM, ‘a flood’: W. diluw, with an irregular uw. 

DISCIPULUS, ‘a disciple’: W. discybl. We might have ex- 
pected dyscybl, but this I can find only in Pughe’s Dictionary. 
The word is invariably pronounced diseybl. 

DISCO, ‘I learn’: W. dysc, masc., ‘learning’; dysc-u, ‘to learn, 
to teach’, 

DISPARATIO, ‘a separation’: W. disperod, as in (myned ar) 
ddisperod, (‘to go) astray’. 

*DIURNATUS, M. Lat., meaning the space of a day, from a 
verb diurnare=‘ diem exigere’: W. djwrnod, mas.,‘a day’. This, 
owing to the instability of jw, becomes in S. W. diwarnod, and 
in N. W. dwrnod. The Welsh djwrnod and the French journée 
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seem to justify us in supposing the existence in Med. Lat. of 
such formations as diwrnatus and diwrnata. 

DIVINUS, ‘a person divinely inspired, a soothsayer’: W.: 
dewin, “a sorcerer’. Der.‘ divinus’: W. ‘ *difin’, ‘*defin’, ‘dewin’. 
a, Other instances of a long vowel in a toneless syllable being 
shortened will be found under ‘firmamentum’, ’Inaois, ‘ men- 
sura’, uupids, ‘securus’; and here may be mentioned, perhaps, 
those which occur under ‘ papilio’, ‘Saturnus’, ‘ 

DOCTUS (-a, -um), ‘taught’: W. doeth, ‘learned, wise’, 

DOLOR (gen. ‘doloris’), ‘pain’: W. dolur, ‘ pain, a sore’. 

DRACO, ‘a dragon’: W. draig, fem. Der. ‘draco’: W. ‘*dreco’, 
‘*drec’, ‘dreic’, ‘dreig’, ‘draig’, The change of gender naturally 
followed the modulation of a into e, of which other instances 
occur under ‘ caprio’, ‘ caritas’, ‘latro’. 

DURUS (-a, -um), ‘hard’: W, dur, ‘steel’: haiarn dur, ‘hard 
iron’, also occurs. 


ECLESIA, M. Lat.=éx«rnola: W. eglwys, ‘a church’. The 
Welsh could not be derived from ecclésia, which could but give 
us echlwys. 

EFFECTUS, ‘a result, effect’: W. effaith, fem. On the gender 
see ‘ brachium’. ety 

ELEMENTA, ‘elements’: W. elfen, fem. sing., ‘an element’, 
pl. elfénauw. Whether the Welsh inferred an elementum, or took 
elementa for a feminine singular, is not quite clear. 

EPISCOPUS (émicxorros), ‘a bishop’: W. escob, pl. escyb. Der. 
‘episcopus’:: W. ‘*episcop’, ‘*epescop’, ‘escop’, ‘escob’. The 
accent forbids us regarding escob as standing for episcob, so we 
must suppose the first syllable to have been entirely discarded, 
somewhat in the same way as the English ‘bishop’ and Italian 
‘ vescovo’ were formed. 

EUPHRASIA (evdpacia), ‘the plant eye-bright’, formerly 
regarded as beneficial for the eye: W. effros. Der. ‘euphrasia’: 
W. ‘ *ewffresi’, ‘ *ewffrisi’, ‘*ewffris’ ‘ *effr-is’, ‘ effr-os’. a. Though 
this must be the origin of the Welsh word, the derivation is dif- 
ficult, and to be compared with that of ceirjos, from ‘ cerasium’. 
b. As to the disappearance of w, the same thing happens in ad- 
nabod (from gnaw-bot),‘to know’; clybod (probably for *clyw-bot), 
‘to hear’. 

EXCOMMUNIS, M. Lat.=‘excommunicatus’, ‘excommuni- 
cated’: W. escymun, ‘accursed’, ‘ detestable’. 

EXCUSATUS or EXCUSATUM, M. Lat.=‘excusatio’: W. 
escusawd, ‘an excuse’. 

EXCUSO, ‘I plead as an excuse’: W. escus, mas., ‘an excuse’. 

EXPONO (exponit), ‘I explain’: W. espon-i, now generally 
esponj-o, ‘to explain’. 
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EXTENDO, ‘I reach’: W. estyn, ‘to reach, extend’; estijnodd, 
‘(he) reached’. 

EXTRANEUS (-a, -um), ‘foreign’: W. estron, ‘a stranger’; 
estronol, ‘foreign’, also ‘not of one’s own family’. 


FABA (pl. ‘fabe’), ‘a bean’: W. ffaf-en, ‘a bean’; ffa, ‘ beans’. 
Der.‘ fabze’: W. ‘ ffab’, ‘ ffaf’, ‘ ffa’. On the elision of f, see’ AAA’M. 

FACTUM, ‘anything done’, ‘a fact’: W. faith, fem. ‘a fact’. 
I cannot account for the change of gender. Pughe gives the 
word as masculine. 

FACTUS (-a, -um), ‘made, prepared’: W. ffaeth, ‘cultivated, 
tilled’, as in (tir) ffaeth, ‘tilled (land); diffaeth, ‘ wild’, uncul- 
tivated’. 

FACULA, ‘a little torch’: W. ffagl, coll. ffagal, ‘a flame’. 

FAGUS, ‘the beech tree’: W. fawydd (i.e. ffaw-mydd), ‘ beech- 
wood’, 

FASCELLA, M. Lat.=‘ fasciola’, ‘a small bandage’: W. fascell, 
‘a bundle’. 

FASCIS (pl. ‘ fasces’), ‘a bundle or packet’: W. fasc-au, pl., 
meaning, according to Davies, ‘fasces’. Pughe has ffasg, ‘a tie 
or bundle’. 

FATA, M. Lat.=‘ fate or fortune’: W. fawd,fem., ‘good or bad 
fortune, luck’; anffawd, ‘misfortune’. Pughe gives both these 
words as masculine. This is now, at any rate, not the case. 

FAVOR, ‘favour’: W. ffaw and fawr, both known to me only 
through Davies. Besides, I should expect the Welsh forms to 
have been ffaw and ffaur. 

FEBRARIUS, which occurs even in classical Latin for the 
fuller and more common form, ‘Februarius’, ‘February’: W. 
Chnefror, and coll. Chmefrol. Der. ‘ Febrarius’, ‘ *Vebrarius’: 
W. ‘* ebror’, ‘ *Ghaebror’, ‘ Chaefror’, ‘Chaefrol’. The Welsh 
seems to be derived directly from a M. Lat. form, * Vebrarius, 
with which compare the following given by Diefenbach : ‘vanum’, 
‘ varetra’, ‘ vascia’, ‘ vastigium’, ‘ vavilla’, ‘ Vavonius’, ‘ venerator’, 
‘ venile’, ‘ venum’, ‘ verox’, for ‘fanum’, ‘ pharetra’, ‘ fascia’, ‘ fasti- 
gium’, ‘ favilla’, ‘Favonius’, ‘ fenerator’, ‘fenile’, ‘fenum’, ‘ferox’, 
respectively. As to Chm for Latin initial v, see ‘vacuus’. 

FENESTRA, ‘a window’: W. ffenestr, coll. fenest. 

FENUM, ‘ hay’: W. ffwyn, ‘hay newly cut, given to cattle 
when it is green’. (Pughe.) 

FIDES, ‘faith’: W. fydd. 

FINIS, ‘end’: W. fin, fem., ‘a boundary’. 

FIRMAMENTOUM, ‘the firmament’: W. furfafen, fem. Der 
‘ firmamentum’, ‘*ffirmimént’, ‘*ffirfafént’, ‘ ffurfafen’.. a. As to 
the shortening of the vowel a before the tone-syllable, see other 
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’ instances under ‘divinus’. 0. In contact with a labial, + becomes 
in a few words w: see ‘inferna’. 

FIRMUS (-a, -um), ‘firm, steadfast’: W. fyr/, masc. i Bert 
fem.; ‘steadfast’ in Salesbury’s Testament, 2 Cor. i, 7. Now the 
word means ‘thick, having a large diameter’; and in the story of 
Peredur ab Efrawe we read of furyf-dan, ‘a great fire’. (Mabin- 
ogion, i, p. 245.) 

FISTULA, ‘a pipe or tube’: O. W. /istl, in the Capella Glosses, 
118. 

FLAGELLUM, ‘a scourge’: W. flangell, pron. fldngell or fldng- 
gell, fem, a. The substitution of ng for g is not common, but 
occurs also in Jleng (which see under ‘legio’), and owes its origin 
entirely to the habit of writing g for g and ng indifferently in 
Old and Mid. Welsh. 6. On the gender see ‘ brachium’. 

FOCUS, ‘a fireplace’: W. ffoc in the Welsh Laws and the . 
Mabinogion, ii, p. 220. 

FONTANA, M. Lat.=‘aqua fontana’: W. ffijnon, ‘a well, 
spring’; pl. fynhdnau, which is irregular for fynhénau. In the 
name of a place in Cardiganshire the 0 is regular. Ffynhdénwr, 
probably for*F/ynhénor; and not, as popularly believed, Ffyndn- 
oer. 

FORMA, ‘form’: W. ffurf, in Mid. W. furuf and ffury/. 

FORNAX, ‘an oven’: W. ffwrn, whence apparently fyrnig 
comes, which in Salesbury’s time meant ‘ lecherous, adulterous’, | 
reminding one of the Latin fornicari and the English stews, con- 
nected respectively with ‘fornax’ and ‘stove’. Now-a-days the 
word commonly means‘ fierce, ferocious, angry’. In Davies’ time 
it seems to have meant also ‘astutus’, ‘ vafer’, ‘ solers’. 

FOSSA, ‘a ditch’: W. jos, ‘a ditch, a quagmire’. 

FOVEA, ‘a pitfall’: W. fau (Dimetian, fow), ‘the den or lair 

of a wild beast’. 
. FRAGILLUM, ‘a scourge’, inferred from fragillis and flagillo, 
which occur for flagellis and flagello respectively in the supposed 
seventh century Latin version of the Welsh Laws published in 
Haddan and Stubbs’ Cowncils and Eccles. Documents, etc., i, 127, 
137, and to be compared with the Hellenistic pparyérdov of the 
New Testament. W. frewyll, ‘a scourge’, fem. (according to 
Pughe); pl. frewyll-au. Der. ‘flagellum’, c fragillum’: W. ‘*ffran- 
gill’, ‘*ffrengill’, ‘ ffrewill’, ‘ firewyll’ a. That the singular, sel- 
dom to be met with, should be feminine, is probably owing to 
the influence of its more familiar synonym, flangell (which see 
under ‘ flagellum’), where (0d), the substitution of ng for g is also 
noticed. c. The change of ng into w occurs in a few native 
words, ¢. g., O. W. ro[n]gedow (gl. orgiis), the plural of ronged, now 
rhewydd ; pythewnos, ° a fortnight’, for pymtheng-nos, ‘ fifteen- 
night’; ewin, ‘a nail’, for *engin, O. Ir. ingin, Lat. unguis. 
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FRAGRO (M. Lat. also ‘ flagro’), ‘I smell or reek’: O. W. flair- 
maur, ‘odorous’, explaining olacem in the Capella Glosses (69); 
Mod. W. flair, ‘a feist’, with which compare Fr. faire, ‘smell, 
scent’; Bret. fler, pedor. Here it would be hard to decide whe- 
ther the Welsh set out. from flagro (supposing it to be a well 
attested form), or from fragro. ‘On / for r in Welsh, see ‘con- 
trarius’, 

FRANCIA, ‘ France’: W. Ffrainge. 

FRANCUS (pl. ‘Franci’), M. Lat. ‘a freeman, a Frank, or 
Frenchman’: W. ffrange, a kind of feudal servant or official men- 
tioned in the Welsh triplets contained in the Juvencus Codex, 
and later in the Mabinogi of Geraint ab Erbin. Here one may 
compare the francus serviens and francus tenens of medieval 
documents. Pl. Ffreinc,‘ Frenchmen’, in Mid. Welsh. This would 
now be F/rainge had it not been ousted by Ffrainge from Fran- 
cia, and superseded by Ffrangcod, ‘ Frenchmen’, with its singular 
Ffrangewr or Ffrengeyn ; Ffrengig, ‘French’, pronounced some- 
times Ffreng-gig, but corrupted in the colloquial into Ffreinig, 
as in cnauw Ffreinig, ‘ walnuts’. 

FRAUS (ace. ‘fraudem’), ‘fraud, offence, injury’: W. ffrawdd 
or frawd, ‘noxa, lesio’ (Davies). On the uncertainty as to d or 
dd, see ‘ pedester’. 

FRENA, ‘a bridle, curb, bit’: W. frwyn, fem. See ‘ castra’ (bd). 

FRUCTUS, ‘produce, fruit’: W. frwyth. Der. ‘fructus’: W. 
‘ *ffrwehth’, ‘*ffrwith’, ‘ffrwyth’. See ‘affectus’. 

FUCUS, ‘rouge for the cheeks, pretence’: W. ffug, ‘sham, fic- 
tion’; ffug-enw, ‘nom de plume’. 

FUGA, ‘a fleeing’: W. fo, as in ar fo=in flight. Der. ‘fuga’: 
W. ‘ *ffoga’, ‘ *ffogh’, ‘ ffo’. 

FUNDO, ‘I pour, I produce in abundance’: W. ffijn-u, ‘to 
thrive’. 

FUNIS, ‘a rope’: W. ffun, fem., ‘ fascis’, ‘manipulus’ (Davies); 
ffun-en, in 8. W. ‘a fishing-line’; and in N. W. not exactly a 
‘cravate de chanvre’, but any kind of neckerchief. In the Bible 
(Gen. vii, 22, and Daniel, x, 17) fun means ‘ breath’. Supposing 
it not to be an entirely different word, it would be interesting to 
know how it came by this meaning. The gender of ffun is pro- 
bably owing to funis having been treated as a Latin feminine, 
The same applies to ffust, which see under ‘fustis’ below. 

FURCA, ‘a fork’: W. fforch, fem., ‘a pitchfork’; and in S. W. 
frwrch, fem., ‘the fork’. 

FUSTIS, ‘a club’: W. ffusé, fem., ‘flail’. 


GALLICA (‘pira’ or ‘ poma’), ‘Gallic (pears or apples)’: W. 
gellaig or gellyg, ‘pears’; sing., gellygen. Gellyg now is often pro- 
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nounced gerllyg, as though the word were connected with garlleg, 
‘garlick’. The reader must be warned that this etymology is a 
mere conjecture, favoured however, in some measure, by such 
instances as enaw Ffrengig, ‘walnuts’, lit. ‘French nuts’; and 
llygod Ffrengig, ‘rats’, lit. ‘French mice’. 

GEMELLUS, ‘a twin’: W. gefaill, com. gen. 

GEMMA, ‘a gem’: W. gem and em; pl. gémau. 

GLUTEN, ‘glue’: W. glud. 

GLUTUS (-a, -um), ‘tenacious’: W. glud, ‘tenax’, ‘ patiens’, 
‘assiduus’ (Davies). 

GRADUS, ‘a step’: W. gradd, mas. and fem., ‘a step, degree’. 

GRAICUS (-a, -um), ‘Greek’: W. Groeg, ‘Greek’; used as a 
noun except in iaith Roeg=‘ lingua Greca’. As to o¢ for @, see 
‘ tas’. 

GRAIUS (-a, -um), ‘Greek’: W. Gryw, as in Gryw ae Ebryw, 
‘Greek and Hebrew’, which occurs over and over again in Mid. 
Welsh writings. Der. ‘Graium’,‘*Greum’: W. ‘*Gréew’, ‘*Griw’, 
‘Gryw’. Probably di was treated as if it were @; if so, the 
derivation is easy. As to the retention of the uw, see other in- 
stances under ‘ Hebreeus’, ‘Judzeus’, ‘ oleum’, ‘ puteus’. 

GRAMMATICA, ‘grammar, philology’: W. gramadeg, mas., 
‘ grammar, a grammar’. The change of gender is probably due to 
the influence of //yfr, mas., ‘a book’. The form of the word is 
decidedly feminine. 

GRANUM (pl. ‘grana’), ‘a grain, seed, small kernel’: “W. 

rawn, ‘ berries, corn’, ‘ cerealia’; sing., gronyn, ‘a grain’. 

GRAPHIUM (ypadéov), ‘a writing-stile’: O. W. grephi-ou, 
‘ stilos’ (Capella Glosses, 20); grefiat, ‘ notarius’ (Gram. Celt., 2nd 
ed., 839; Lib. Land., 271). 

GREX (ace. ‘gregem’), ‘a drove, flock, company’: W. gre, fem., 
‘a stud of horses’ in the Welsh Laws; rhai, ‘these ones, some’. 
Der. ‘gregem’: W. ‘*greg’, ‘*gregh’, ‘gre’. The change of gen- 
der is regular: see ‘brachium’. Now this word with the defi- 
nite article yr, formerly «r, which is a proclitic, has gone through 
the following changes: ‘*ir greg’, ‘ *ir ghregh’, ‘ *ir re’, ‘ *ir rei’, 
‘yrei’ (and even written ‘yr ei’), ‘yrhei’,‘y rhai’. As to: the 
evolution of / in the tone-syllable, compare such other instances 
as un ar hugain, ‘ twenty-one’, for un ar ugain; yn ol yr her- 
wydd, ‘in proportion’, from erwydd, ‘a measuring-rod’; arhosodd, 
from ares, ‘to stay’; and diarhébjon, the plural of diared, ‘a pro- 
verb’. Thus gre passed into the form rhai with the article. The . 
only other formula where the word was commonly used was pu 
rat, ‘which ones’; and as pa rai, according to the rules of Welsh 
mutation, would stand equally for pa+rhai and pa+grai, there 
remained nothing to prevent rhat coming to be regarded. as the 
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independent form of the word, and not grat or gre. So far as 
to the form of rhai; as to its meaning, the collective sense 
gave way to that of mere plurality, as in y rhai hyn=oi obra; 
y rhai da=‘ the good ones’; lit., ‘ this lot’, ‘the good lot’, or more 
strictly still, ‘these lot’, etc. Add to this that pe rai is always 
used as a plural. On this transition into the plural, see also 
‘populus’. The Bretons still use the word in the feminine singu- 
lar, as when one speaks of ar re vraz=‘les grands’; in W. y rhat 
breision. ‘In Welsh the relative is a, as in the sentence, Dyma 
y dynion a welais, ‘here are the men whom I saw’. The relative 
being thus reduced to a minimum of articulation, is often 
strengthened by the anaphorical insertions y rhat or pa rat, 
while the meaning remains unaltered: thus Dyma y dynion y 
rhai (or pa rat) a welais, lit.,‘ here are the men, the lot’ (or‘ which 
lot’) ‘that I saw’. Similarly yr hwn=o odros, and yr hon=} 
airn, are used in the singular, and regarded in modern Welsh 
as the real relatives, while the relative a is looked at as a kind 
of mysterious and idle particle. The last use of rhai to be 
noticed here, is that made of it in such a formula as rhai dynion, 
lit. ‘lot of men’; but meaning simply either ‘a few men’ or ‘ some 
articular men’, according as the context and emphasis indicate 
GURDUS, @ propos of which Quintilian says, i, 5, 57, ‘Gur- 
dos, quos pro stolidis accipit vulgus ex Hispania duxisse origi- 
nem audivi’, meant in Med. Lat., ‘obtusus’, ‘surdus’: W. gwrdd, 
‘ fortis’, ‘ robustus’, ‘strenuus’ (Davies). 


(To be continued.) 








SOUTH WALES CROMLECHS. 


THe Pentre Evan Cromlech, near Newport, in Pem- 
brokeshire, may be said to hold the same position 
among similar monuments in South Wales as the 
Plas Newydd one occupies in the northern portion of 
the Principality. This latter being so much easier of 
access, and close to the ordinary route of visitors, is pro- 
bably more generally known than its southern rival. 
It has, moreover, been more frequently and more fully 
described and illustrated from the time of Rowlands to 
that of the Hon. W. O. Stanley of the present day. Row- 
land’s notice is, however, of little importance (p. 94, 
edition 1765.} Pennant is fuller and is accompanied 
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with a fair representation of the group (vol. ii, p. 246, 
ed. 1784.) Gough has merely repeated Pennant’s ac- 
count. Angharad Llwyd, in her History of Mona, quotes 
from her father’s papers, and as he was the companion 
and almost partner of Pennant in his Welsh excur- 
sions, she adds little to the published accounts. The 
same may be said of the notice of this monument in 
the Munimenta Antiqua, a work of no real value, in 
spite of its numerous illustrations. Mr. Stanley’s no- 
tice and illustrations of it, in his account of the great 
chambered mound near it, and which adds so much to 
the interest of the Cromlech, is the latest and most 
complete, and will be found in the Archaologia Cam- 
brensis of 1870. Other accounts exist, but are little 
more than repetitions of what is familiar to the majo- 
rity of readers. | 

The Cromlech of Pentre Evan, if it has not been as 
fortunate as its northern rival as regards descriptions 
and illustrations, has at least the advantage of having 
been noticed by the Pembrokeshire antiquary George 
Owen, who lived nearly two centuries before Howinls 
time. Sir Richard Colt Hoare visited it, probably in 
company with Fenton the author of the Tour in Pem- 
brokeshire, as he drew the view of the cromlech which 
appears in Fenton’s book. His notice of it, however, 
in his edition of Baldwin’s Itinerary, is singularly brief. 
All that he tells us is as follows: ‘The cromlech, or 
temple at Pentre Evan, surpasses in height or size any 
I have yet seen in Wales, or indeed in England, Stone- 
henge and Abury excepted.” The engraving does not 
accurately represent the monument. 

Another view was published in The Graphic and 
Historical Illustrator, a short-lived periodical started 
for popular use, and by the late Edward W. Brayley. 
This view was executed from a drawing of Dudley 
Costello, taken in 1832, and was taken nearly from the 
same point of view as that of Hoare, and is not more 
correct. The illustration (cut No. 1) that accompanies 
this notice is from a photograph, taken also on the 
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same side as were the two above mentioned engravings, 
but somewhat nearer the single stone that supports the 
end of the capstone. } 

A brief notice .of this cromlech also will be found 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis of 1865, p. 284, and 
1872, p. 129, where is a small but faithful view taken 
from the north-east or opposite side to the above men- 
tioned view ; but even this hardly does justice to the 
original. A fuller account was also published by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson in the Collectanea of the British 
Archeological Association. A diminutive view of the 
rear of the capstone accompanies the notice, and has 
been reproduced on an enlarged scale, as useful in show- 
ing the positions of the two stones, which are the last 
remains of an anterior chamber. 

One writer, indeed, has introduced a mention of this 
cromlech, accompanied with a copy of the little cut in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, in that extraordinary book 
entitled the Rude Stone Monuments of all Countries, 
their Ages and Use. According to this authority, the 
age of our principal megalithic monuments in England 
and Wales is Arthurian, and they are mere monuments 
commemorating the twelve battles won by Arthur as 
given in Nennius. One very decided confirmation of 
this theory, as Mr. Fergusson thinks, is the singular 
fact that the great cromlech on Bryn Cefn in Gower is 
named after Arthur, and is the only stone so named, as 
far as he has been able to ascertain; whereas there is 
hardly a monument of the kind (the Pentre Evan one 
included) that is not assigned to Arthur. 

But as other stone monuments like those of Pentre 
Evan and Plas Newydd have not been thus explained, 
with singular courage (for he evidently has not ex- 
amined either of them) he says, speaking of the former 
of the two, ‘‘ the supports do not and could not form a 
chamber. The earth would have fallen in on all sides 
and the connexion between the roof and the floor been 
cut off entirely, even before the whole was completed.” 
Of the Plas Newydd monument he states, with no less 
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boldness :—‘ Here the capstone is an enormous block, 
squared by art [which is not the fact] supported on four 
stone legs, but with no pretence of forming a chamber. 
If the capstone were merely intended as a roofing stone 
one a third or fourth of its weight would have been 
equally serviceable, and equally effective in an archi- 
tectural point of view if buried” (p. 169). Therefore, 
as these were not chambers they must have been 
erected for some important purpose, and this purpose 
Mr. Fergusson has discovered was the exhibition of 
the powers and skill of the architect. ‘‘ These stone 
men best understood the power of mass. At Stone- 
henge, at Avebury, and everywhere as here (in Plas 
Newydd) they sought to give dignity and expression by 
using the largest blocks they could transport or raise, 
and they were right, for in spite of their rudeness they 
impress us now, but had they buried them in mounds 
they neither could have impressed us nor their contem- 
poraries” (p. 169). 

Such monuments, therefore, and especially these two 
particular ones, are simply memorials of the architec- 
tural skill of the stone men, or, to use the language of 
the discoverer of this strange fact, tours de force. 

Such unqualified nonsense has long since been com- 
pletely disposed of, nor would have been alluded to now, 
but that this identical cromlech seems to have had a 
large share in the production of the absurd theory; for 
it is not even allowed by Mr. Fergusson a place among 
the so-called free-standing dolmens, the existence also of 
which, as original structures, few persons credit, in spite 
of the authority of M. Bonstetten. Mr. Fergusson 
states, as if he had seen the monument, that it never 
could havé contained a chamber, whereas if he had 
taken the trouble to go and look for himself he might 
have found the unquestionable proof not only of one 
but of two chambers. We may, therefore, leave these 
tours de force and their inventor as not worth further 
notice. 

From the rocky nature of the ground, as well as from 
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the large size of the existing remains, it has been more 
than once asked, whence could a sufficient quantity of 
earth or even stones be collected so as to envelope such a 
mass. ‘To cover up even the present ruins would be no 
easy matter, and the original monument was probably 
twice as large as at present. Even Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son has been staggered at this supposed difhculty. But 
not only does the very character of such structures imply 
that they must have been covered up, or were at least 
intended to be so, but the men could not probably have 
lifted up such a mass as this particular capstone, unless 
the chamber proper had been previously buried in soil 
to the top of the side walls, so as to admit of the mass 
being rolled up on an inclined plane. This having been 
properly placed, the completing the tumulus must have 

een a comparatively easy matter. It is singular, how- 
ever, such a question should ever have arisen or that 
the universal covering up of such chambers could be so 
long denied, or even seriously doubted, while there are 
in existence so many remaining examples of mounds 
large enough to hide a dozen such cromlechs, and that 
too in districts as bare and unpromising as the hill- 
side of Pentre Evan. 

As already mentioned, the first notice of this crom- 
lech occurs in George Owen’s account of Pembrokeshire, 
and Fenton has given the extract relating to it as 
follows :— 

It is a huge and massive stone mounted on high, and set on 
the topps of three other high stones pitched standing upright in 
the ground, which far surpasseth, for bigness and height, Arthur's 
Stone in the way between Hereford and the Hay [probably the 
Bredwardine cromlech, figured in the Archwologia Cambrensis, 
1873, p. 275], or Lech yr Ast neere Blaenporth in Cardiganshire, 
or any other that ever I saw, saving some in Stonehenge upon 
Salisburye Plain, called Chorea Gigantum, being one of the cheefe 
wonders of England. The stones whereon this is layd are soe 
high that a man on horseback may well ryde under it without 
stowping; and the stone that is thus mounted is eighteen foote 
long, nine foote broad, and three foote thick at one ende, but 
somewhat thinner in the former; and from it, as is apparent, 
since its plasing, there is broken off a piece of five foote broade 
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and ten foote long, lieing yett in the place. The whole is more 
than twenty oxen would draw. There are seven stones that doe 
stand circlewise, like in form to the new moon, under the south 
end of the great stone, and on either side two upright stones 
confronting each other. Doubtless it was mounted long tyme 
sithens in memorie of some great victorie, or the burial of some 
notable person, which was the ancient rite; for it is mounted on 
high, to be seene afar off, and hath divers stones round it, set in 
manner much like to that which is written in the first Book of 
Maccabees, cap. xiii. [See vv. xxvii, xxviii, for a description of 
Jonathan’s tomb built by his brother Simon.] 


The good old Pembrokeshire antiquary appears to 
have had none of the Druidical fancies connected with 
these and similar stones, which long after became so 
popular, and which even men like Hoare and Pennant 
adopted. Hence, after giving this extract of George 
Owen, Fenton talks of “ expatiating over this scene of 
Druidical mysteries,” although he seems to adopt G. 
Owen’s conjectures, as he passes over them in silence. 

The seven stones that stood circlewise, like the new 
moon, at the south end of the great stone, were evi- 
dently connected with the original mound. He does 
not unfortunately state how distant they were from the 
end of the large stone. If they were near they were 
the remains of the base of the tumulus. If at a mode- 
rate distance they were probably the monoliths set at 
intervals round the tumulus, as if marking out the 
sacred ground. The two upright stones confronting 
each other were no doubt portions of the side walls of 
the chamber. In the view given by Fenton a large 
stone no longer in existence is represented, and as far as 
can be judged from the drawing it may easily have been 
one of the two stones seen by George Owen. In the 
same view several smaller stones are introduced, which 
have since been cleared away, but they have much the 
appearance of being the remains of the carn or tumulus. 

In the able account of the cromlech by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, already alluded to, we read, ‘“‘Camden 
states that the Pentre Ifan Cromlech (as he prefers to 
call it) stood in the midst of a circle of rude stones 
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‘pitched on end,’ the diameter of the area being 50 feet, 
but this is an oversight, for Camden does not even men- 
tion the monument. The extract given as from Cam- 
den is the contribution of some correspondent of Bishop 
Gibson, who (if Fenton’s extract is correct) has errone- 
ously quoted George Owen. If the correspondent de- 
scribes what he saw, it is singular that G. Owen men- 
tioned only seven stones, and omits the important fact 
that the chamber or area under the stone was neatly 
flagged.” (See Gough’s Camden). If the latter was a 
fact, it is the only recorded instance of a paved chamber 
in these islands, although such pavements are still in 
existence in Brittany. It is not impossible that George 
Owen may have spoken of seven stones only in a half 
moon as being the most important ones of the circle. 
The probability is that Gibson’s correspondent is correct 
as to the circle. How far his statement of the neatly 
paved area is correct, is perhaps not quite so certain. 
The accompanying engraving No. 1 is from a draw- 
ing by Arthur Gore, Esq., reduced from a photograph 
taken nearly from the same point of -view as that from 
which Sir R. C. Hoare made his sketch. It will be seen 
that the capstone does not touch the central one of the 
three, so that it rests only on three supporters, and this 
was probably the original number. Had other stones 
supported it, they would have been difficult to remove, 
and would probably have been preserved .By a refer- 
ence to the ground-plan, etc. (slightly enlarged from that 
given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson), it will be seen that 
the central stone stands at right angles to its compa- 
nions, so that this end of the chamber is made up of 
its breadth and the thickness of the other two stones ; 
in all 5 feet 8 inches. The greatest breadth of the 
stone at the opposite end of the chamber is 4 feet 9 
inches, so there is about a foot difference in the breadth 
of the ends of the chamber,—-a circumstance which 
strongly confirms the supposition that there was never 
more than one supporting stone at the north or nar- 
rower end of the chamber The side-walls of the cham- 
4TH SER., VOL. V. 5 
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ber have entirely vanished, but were no doubt composed 
of the ordinary materials, namely, large slabs and dry 
walling where required. The chamber thus enclosed 
running nearly north and south, and in that respect 
contrary to the more usual rule of east and west, is 
10 feet long and nearly 8 feet high. Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson makes the breadth 9 feet 4 inches, thus making 
the chamber almost square; but this can hardly be cor- 
rect if the breadth of the capstone is the same, for it 
must have overlapped the side-walls. 

The arrangement of the three stones forming the 
south side of the chamber does not appear to have at- 
tracted attention, but there has evidently been some 
special reason for its peculiarity. The southern end 
of the chamber might have been formed of two slabs 
if placed in the same way as the middle one now is. 
By referring to the plan it will be seen that the 
middle one is placed at right angles to the other 
two. Nor was it probably an accident that it is just 
too short by a couple of inches to assist in support- 
ing the capstone; for it seems that this fact would ~ 
enable the middle stone to be removed, if necessary, 
without endangering the whole structure. It was ne- 
cessary to have at least two supporting stones at this 
end of the chamber, and if the three now standing had 
been placed in the same line they would have occupied 
too great space for that end of the chamber. The two 
exterior ones are, therefore, placed at right angles to 
the central one, making the total breadth of this end 
under six feet, whereas had they been placed on a line 
it would have been at the least ten feet seven inches, 
supposing that the stones all touched one another. 
If two stones had only been used, neither of them, as 
supporting the capstone, could have been removed, and 
no entry possible. The difficulty was then got rid of 
by so placing the outer stones that their thickness, not 
their breadth, together with the middle one, made up 
the necessary breadth. 

Another advantage gained was that the projecting 
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portions of the two outer stones could serve as part of 
the side walls of the chamber, which was about six feet 
broad, although Sir Gardner Wilkinson speaks of the 
area being nine feet four inches broad. If he means by 
area the ground overshadowed by the capstone, he does 
not seem to have taken into account the rapidly dimin- 
ishing space towards the northern end. He speaks 
also of the capstone being nine feet four inches broad, 
but this can only mean the maximum breadth in one 
particular part, nor does he appear to have taken into 
consideration the existence of a chamber at all, the 
dimensions of which are easily ascertainable ; for if two 
stones were placed at the northern end, similar to those 
at the opposite one, and for which there is just room 
so as to be covered by the capstone, they would be 
exactly opposite the two at the south end, and thus 
the walls would enclose a chamber of ten feet by six. 
A chamber of such dimensions is unusual, but it ma 

have been divided into two, which would then be 


nearly square. Such subdivisions of long chambers are 
not uncommon. ‘The side-walls, no doubt, consisted of 
large slabs. On the plan are two fallen stones (3), and 


another lies within the chamber. In Costello’s view 
three or four appear to be represented close to the up- 
right stone at the north end, but whether they are 
meant for really separate stones or some conformation 
of the natural rock is not certain. 


It is so unusual to find an entrance in the side walls 
5 2 
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of a chamber, (nor is there any instance recorded as far 
as has been ascertained) that it will be safer to pre- 
sume that the present instance is no exception. The 
entrance, therefore, as already suggested, must have 
been at the southern extremity. It is true that such - 
a position for an entrance is very ‘unusual, but it fol- 
lows from the position of the chamber itself, which is no 
less unusual, as the great majority of such chambers lie 
either exactly or nearly east and west, the entrance being 
usually at the former. All that can be stated for cer- 
tain in the present instance is that wherever the en- 
trance was, it could not have been at the north end, as 
it would have been impossible to move that stone with- 
out bringing down the capstone and destroying the 
chamber. 

Cut No. 2 represents a back view of the cromlech, 
and is from an enlarged drawing of the illustration that 
accompanies Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s account. This 
exhibits what has before not been noticed by any one 
except Sir Gardner, namely the two upright stones on 
the south end. He thinks they had no connexion with 
the cromlech, and that their use and purpose are un- 
known. In one sense, indeed, they were not connected 
with the cromlech, but were portions of an exterior 
chamber, distinct from, but adjoining, it. Their exact 
position will be better understood from the plan and 
drawing, and is such as to indicate that they are por- 
tions of a multangular chamber. There are other mult- 
angular chambers, as at Bryn Celli Ddu in Anglesea, 
and at Capel Garmon near Llanrwst. The cromlech at 
Presaddfed, near Treiorwerth in Anglesey, consists of a 
rectangular and hexagonal chamber. Ifa stone is placed 
in a position corresponding with the larger of these 
two stones, and abutting against the westernmost of the 
three stones at the south end of the chamber, the out- 
line of a polygonal chamber is easily made out, and 
would be completed by the addition of four or five 
similar stones. One of the missing ones may be the one 
marked as fallen. This outer chamber would thus be a 
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kind of vestibule to the rectangularchamber, and was also 
probably entered from the south side. It is true that we 
have examples of galleries leading to chambers which 
are not always in the same line, but make a considerable 
bend or angle, and there may have been something of 
the kind in this instance ; but, on the whole, the suppo- 
sition of an exterior polygonal chamber is the most 
natural and the most probable, as the position of the 
larger of the two stones is most awkwardly placed for 
a gallery. Excavations of the ground may possibly throw 
some light on the question. In the adjoining hedges 
and ditches and mostly near the cromlech are numerous 
large stones, which on the enclosing of the land seem 
to have been thrust where they would be most out 
of the way. Others may have been removed or destroyed, 
but there cannot be any.doubt that if not all, at least 
the greater part, of those that remain have been once 
connected with the monument. 

The mound of earth or stones that enveloped the 
whole structure, including the external chamber, must 
have been so large as to inspire doubts even in an 
authority like Sir Gardner Wilkinson, as to its having 
been enveloped. When Mr. Fergusson talks of the 
impossibility of there having been a chamber, and of its 
being covered up, he talks about what he knows no- 
thing at all ; for there is no difficulty in the matter so 
long as mounds do exist which to this day cover up 
much larger and more extensive groups of structures. 
Even in Wales exists a cairn or mound of stones long 
enough to contain at least six cromlechs like that of 
Pentre Evan, and which even in its semi-ruined state 
might almost be high enough. If any one doubts this, 
he can find his way to Carnedd Hengwm, near Cors y 
Gedol, and judge for himself. 

The dimensions of Pentre Evan cromlech have been 
variously given. Those of Sir Gardner Wilkinson are 
as follows: greatest height from lower surface of cap- 
stone to ground in the centre is 7 ft. 7 ins., or 2 ins. 
short of a measurement made by Mr. F. Lloyd Phillips 
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of Penty Park and myself. The length between the 
north and south supporters, 10 ft. The height of the two 
southern supporters is 7 ft. 9 ins., and of the northern 
one, 7 ft. The capstone is given 16 ft. 6 ins, by 9 ft. 
4ins. George Owen states that it was 18 ft. long, inde- 
pendent of a piece 10 ft. long and 5 broad, which he 
says had been evidently broken off ; but this could not 
have been the case. The fragment he saw may, how- 
ever, have been a part of a side-wall thrown down. 
Mr. Lloyd Phillips’ measurement of the extreme length 
-was 17 ft. 3 ins. The chamber may be set down as 10 ft. 
long by about 6 ft. broad, 

The situation is very fine, and commands a view of 
the sea, as is often the case with cromlechs, The only 
habitation near it is a small cottage ; but an ancient 
paved way leads from the ancient house of Pentre 
Evan to the higher ground on which the cromlech 
stands, as if a population once existed where none does 
at present. But whatever the history of this ancient 
road. is, there can be little doubt as to that of the crom- 
lech, and that it was built and used as the burial-place 
of a person of distinction, and most probably served as 
such for his successors, perhaps, for many generations. 





ST. LYTHAN’S AND ST. NICHOLAS CROMLECHS. 


These are two remarkable examples (particularly the 
one in the parish of St. Nicholas), neither of which 
seems to have been much noticed, although so well 
known, at least by report. One of them (that of St. 
Lythan’s) was visited by the Association during the 
Cardiff Meeting in 1849; but all that is recorded of it 
in the Report of that Meeting is that it was “a fine 
old cromlech”, and was sketched by some of the gentle- 
men present, The one at St. Nicholas does not appear 
to have been visited at all; but the weather was very 
unpropitious, and the hospitality of the late Mr. Bruce 
Pryce of a very genial character. 
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The St. Lythan’s Cromlech is certainly a fine one, 
and, with the exception of the eastern end, presents 
a perfect chamber. Not a vestige remuins of the 

_tumulus, as might have been expected, as it was pro- 
bably composed of earth. It stands east and west, and 
presents a chamber 7 ft. 10 ins. by 5 ft. The south 
wall is formed of a stone measuring 11 ft. 4 ins., while 
the north one is only 10 ft. 1 inch; so that it seems to 
have lost a stone which would have made the two side- 
walls of equal length, a necessary consideration if it were 
desirable that the eastern slab should fit as closely as 
possible, so as to leave few interstices to be filled up 
with small stones. It is generally thought that the 
three sides of a chamber were first erected, and the cap- 
stone placed thereon ; then the interment took place, 
and the fourth side placed last, and the tumulus com- 
pleted. That such was the practice there can be little 
question, if it is conceded that the proper course would 
be to complete the chamber as far as possible before the 
interment took place. To erect the four sides; then 
inter, and finally place in position the capstone, would 
be more inconvenient; and in the case of large capstones, 
risk to the remains interred would be incurred in case 
any accident happened in the moving of the capstone 
into place. As arrangements, moreover, for future in- 
terments were necessary, one side must be capable of 
being removed, which must, therefore, have not supported 
the capstone; so that it was far more convenient to 
build up only three sides on capstones, and complete 
the fourth after the interment. Hence it is that this 
part of a chamber is almost universally wanting, the 
other parts generally owing their preservation as contri- 
buting to support the capstone. 

Cut No. 3 is from a drawing of Mrs. Traherne of 
Coed-riglan, who has kindly placed it at the disposal 
of the Society. Cut No. 4 presents the western view, 
or back of the cromlech, and is copied from a stereo- 
scope of the Rev. Walter Evans, by Arthur Gore, Esq., 
to whose ready pencil the Association has been on 80 
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many occasions indebted. The general view of this 
cromlech is exceedingly fine, presenting a grand, massive 
appearance which any engraving must fail to reproduce. 

The St. Nicholas Cromlech, though less picturesque, 
being nearly buried in earth, and in a thick wood, is 
one of great interest and importance. A photograph of 
it was kindly sent by Mr. Walter Evans; but was use- 
less on account of the deep shadows. In fact, photo- 
graphs of cromlechs are almost always useless, unless 
supplemented by drawings taken of the original from 
the same point of view. It was the same with a photo- 
graph of the St. Lythan’s, and which by itself was per- 
fectly unintelligible to one who did not know the details. 
In Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary it is thus described : 
“It consists of large flat stones nearly 6 ft. in height, 
enclosing an area of 17 ft. in length by 13 in breadth, 
upon which rests a table 24 ft. long, and varying in 
breadth from 17 to 10 ft.” This description is tolerably 
correct, except that the length of the chamber is 19 ft. 
9 ins., and the breadth hardly 11; but as upon one 
side of the chamber all the stones have been removed, 
it is not easy to decide where the line should be drawn. 
The stone at the head of the chamber is 7 ft. 8 ins. 
broad, and had apparently a small one on one side. 
The proper breadth of the chamber is 10 ft.6 ins. The 
opposite end was closed by stones 2 ft. 11 ins., and 
5 ft. 8 ins.: in all, 8 ft. 7 ins. A stone is missing, 
probably 2 or 3 ft. broad, which would make this end 
correspond with the breadth of the opposite one. 
The other side is formed of one long stone 15 ft., leav- 
ing a gap of 3 ft. at each end to complete its length. 
The entrance was probably to the right of the pre-— 
sent one, as either of the two stones can be moved 
which is not the case with that at the opposite 
end, The bearing is south-east. The original soil is 
still heaped on the top of the stones, but has been 
almost cleared off the face of the capstone, which has 
had the smaller part cracked or broken, but still re- 
maining in its place. The greatest thickness is about 
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3 ft., but even this does not seem to have been equal 
to bear the weight of the tumulus, which has probably 
caused the crack, especially when the great length of 
the stone is considered. Larger capstones are in exist- 
ence, but this is probably the largest or at least the 
longest in these islands. There are several vast rocks 
of the same character scattered about, brought thither 
by natural causes ; and it is their’ presence which, no 
doubt, has led to the erecting of these two chambers in 
this locality. 
EK. L. BARNWELL. 





Obituary. 


Tue Association has lost one of its earlier and stauncher friends by 
the death of Mr. THomas Turner of Plas Brereton, in Carnarvon. 
At the meeting held at Bangor in 1860, he took an active part as a 
member of the local committee formed on that occasion, and as- 
sisted in the excursions. He was ready at all times to render any 
service in his power to the Association and promote its interests. 
At the time of his death he held the office of sheriff for the county. 
Few men have been more popular and esteemed among their 
fellow citizens. 


Another loss has been sustained by the death of Mr. Wintiam 
Huaues, lately of Margate but formerly of Rhyl. He took an active 
part in the meeting at Rhyl in 1858, where he acted as Treasurer. 
He had devoted considerable attention to records in Paris, connected 
with Wales and some of its distinguished soldiers in the time of 
Glyndwr. 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH ZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


CARNARVON CASTLE. 


Sir,—I propose in this communication to give a brief account of 
what has been done in and about this magnificent building during 
the last three years. It is not intended to embrace a description of 
the Castle or its history, which I hope next year to publish fully, 
from materials which will probably remove many hastily formed 
and accepted conclusions. 

Long before my official connection with it, it was my good for- 
tune to go over the Castle with Mr. Anthony Salvin, the eminent 
architect, under whose judicious superintendence it was at that time 
being repaired by the Government. Those who recollect the Castle a 
few years back will remember that the upper ballium or court con- 
tained a large green mound, which entirely concealed the archway of 
Queen Eleanor’s gate, from the interior of the king’s or grand en- 
trance. In reply to a question of mine as to the origin or object of 
this mound Mr. Salvin expressed an opinion either that it was in 
whole or in part an original mound, or a formation of earth from 
the foundations, but in any case intended asa matter of course to 
be removed, an intention which has now been carried out after the 
lapse of nearly six hundred years. 

This (now removed) excrescence was without the slightest evi- 
dence, quietly set down by the writers of guide books as “a reser- 
voir for water.”” It contained, however, the old limekiln, wherein 
the Anglesey stone was burned, from which the wonderful mortar 
which has so long held the Castle together was made. The mound 
proved partly real, and partly artificial, and Mr. Salvin’s theory was 
correct, “ that it was of course in any case intended to be removed.” 
Of this there can be no doubt, as the structure of the kiln was of 
the most temporary character of workmanship and totally dissimilar 
to the well finished kilns to be found outside Carew, Pembroke, and 
other castles, and which were intended for more permanent use. 
By the side of the kiln were found large pieces of mortar, which 
have been preserved, and some river gravel, evidently for use in the 
manufacture of lime. This gravel was as distinct from the soil 
which had covered it for ages as it would be the day it was placed 
there. At the foot of the mound, and on the left side, looking west- 
ward, had evidently stood the temporary smith’s shop. Here 
were found a few horse shoes, much wider than those in present 
use, arrow heads, spurs, old keys, pieces of coal, and clinkers. The 
intelligent reader will scarcely require to be told that in the shape- 
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less form in which he was accustomed to see it, the mound had no 
existence during the occupation of the Castle, but in process of 
time, after the place ceased to be inhabited, the originally flat top 
round the edges of the limekiln was washed down on each side until 
it covered the adjacent walls, from their base up to a height vary- 
ing from ten to three and two feet. During heavy rains in winter 
enough water to turn a mill flowed down the walks on either side of 
thisexcrescence into the adjacent towers and corridors. From this the 
Castle is now freed, the water being carried off with a proper drain. 
The sides of the walls of this upper ballium, being thus hidden from 
view, for some feet above the base it became necessary to exercise 
the greatest caution accurately to ascertain the original levels. 
Fortunately the rain had not washed the mound far enough to 
cover the whole upper court, and a portion of plinth remained ex- 
posed at the lower end, on the left side, looking downwards. This 
was followed to the lower edge of the mound, and then traced along 
the wall, through the accumulated soil, by means of an iron sound- 
ing rod to its termination, the ground being subsequently cleared 
to this plinth. In the other parts the levels were distinctly found 
by means of an unerring guide, viz., strong mortar grouting, 
placed by Edward the First’s careful masons along the edges of 
the wall. Numerous single and double oilets, the lower halves of 
which were covered with rubbish, and the upper portions with 
stones were cleared out, and a handsome doorway leading into 
one of the towers was increased two feet in height by the removal 
of the soil accumulated in front of it. The correct level outside 
this door was ascertained by the grouting being gently arrived at 
by the boring rod. One of the most important of the many inter- 
esting discoveries made in this large excavation has been that of the 
remains of one side of an elegant arch, with the remnant of the 
lower iron door hinge, and-a few feet of the portcullis groove, the 
base being beautifully finished by ornamental carving. This arch 
was undoubtedly the passage through a very strong wall forming 
the inner line of defence of the Queen’s gate, the internal approaches 
to which are shown by this exploration to have been on the same 
plan as those at the grand entrance. The general effect of the re- 
moval of the rubbish from the upper ballium has been most mate- 
rially to increase its size and appearance, and to add much to the 
grandeur of this part of the Castle, by reason of the increased depth 
given to the walls, hitherto dwarfed by the accumulations at their 
base. 

Passing now to the lower court containing the royal apartments, 
the remains of the banqueting hall have been dug out to their ori- 
ginal depth, and the exact size and shape of the hall developed. 
This was an apartment of magnificent dimensions, the full particu- 
lars of which are intended to be given in the forthcoming volume, 
and will not therefore be anticipated here. 

At the lower end of this once noble chamber we come to the 
tower on the same (south-west) side, which formed a portion of 
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the royal apartments. This fine tower, which has been roofed and 
floored, contains in its three stories the same number of elegant 
octagon rooms, each having a good anti-room attached. The height 
of each of these rooms is 20 feet, the space between the opposite 
sides of the octagons is about 32 feet; in addition to this ample 
space the lower room contains three recesses of 15 feet deep, each 
in the thickness of the wall. This lower room has been fitted up in 
perfect taste and character by the freemasons as a hall. The floors 
of the two upper rooms are each supported by a massive beam and 
two struts, springing from two corbels, the original beam holes, and 
corbels being used, the struts, as originally used dividing the beam 
into three equal portions. The roof is placed precisely where the 
original roof stood, and is of course completely concealed from view 
by the massive and lofty battlements. The water from the roof is 
conveyed exactly as it was in the olden time, the ancient channels, 
and in one part the massive lead pipe having come to light. Some 
of the original ornaments of the battlements have been replaced and 
others (of proper date) executed and presented by Lord Clarence 
Paget, put up. The upper room, which is a light and most cheer- 
ful apartment with fine windows (the original) overlooking the 
lower court and a portion of the Menai, is intended as a national 
museum for Wales, it now contains the collection of the defunct 
“Natural History Society,” the antique articles found in the Castle, 
some birds, reptiles, and other objects of interest, which await clas- 
sification by some patriotic persons. Will any numismatologist 
come and arrange the Roman coins of Segontium? Any geologist 
or mineralist the specimens of native rocks and ores? Any ornith- 
ologist the feathered race P The nobility and many of the gentry 
of the neighbourhood have subscribed handsomely and liberally to 
the repair of this tower, but alas the expense so far exceeded the 
original contemplation that a formidable sum remains unpaid. Here 
is a noble palace roofed and made habitable without interference 
with its structural form or appearance. It would surely be worth 
the while of the people of Wales to set up and support a museum in 
so appropriate a position as the ancient seat of British and Roman 
government, and in so venerable a building as Carnarvon Castle. 
The public has not been asked to contribute a farthing towards any 
of the great works here recorded, excepting the repair of the tower, 
on which a large debt has been incurred, which I should be glad to 
receive subscriptions to reduce. 

The next work undertaken was the excavation of the cellars of 
apartments attached to the Eagle Tower, the existence of which 
have been hitherto entirely overlooked, excepting only where the 
purpose has been misunderstood. All trees (ash, sycamore, elder, 
and thorn) growing out of the castle walls have been destroyed, and 
if Iam spared I hope gradually to encourage ivy from the ground, 
up many of the walls, and to destroy all ivy and plants rooting in 
and springing out of them. 

Before I pass from the interior I may be allowed to state that the 
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result of the great exploration and vast removal of debris, combined 
with a careful examination of numerous castles, has afforded me so 
great ap insight into this, the most magnificent of them all, that I 
believe with very few exceptions I could now put it together again. 
I therefore purpose, in my history of the castle, giving an outline of 
it in one colour as it now appears, and showing the missing links in 
other colours. Hundreds of its stones have been used by the Van- 
dals who filled up the moat, and were guilty of other equally 
stupid monstrosities, and we have recently discovered that beautiful 
mullions of windows were used about the same period in repairing 
the quay walls. 

Coming now to the exterior of the building, it is impossible to 
find words to express the regret which in common with every anti- 
quary one must feel at the desecration of one of the grandest and 
most majestic castles in Europe, by the erection of three modern 
houses under the Eagle Tower. The site was acquired in long past 
times, by the neglect of those in authority, to preserve the Crown 
rights. An old public house of low elevation was put up probably 
two hundred years ago,jn the lower end of the moat, and actually 
within the sea defences ‘of it. This old building being very dilapi- 
dated, was pulled down for the erection of modern houses, and 
although more than double the value of the site was offered to save 
the castle from this disgraceful desecration, the individual who had 
purchased it refused all offers, and persisted in putting up three 
modern specimens of brick and mortar. It is to be regretted that 
some of those in authority, who might have prevented this outrage, 
could not occasionally be present to hear the condemnation of Ame- 
ricans and other intelligent foreigners. A large party of Americans 
stood one day in amazement looking at the building going on, re- 
marking that if one of their cities had possessed such a glorious 
building as Carnarvon Castle, they would have bought up the site 
or found means to stop the putting up of such excrescences. Pass- 
ing through an opening in the Town wall, we fortunately lose sight 
of these eyesores and come upon the moat. This has now been re- 
opened for a distance of nearly 500 feet, viz., from the Eagle Tower 
to the grand entrance, and thence to the tower south-east of that, 
and a parapet wall has been erected for its protection. A curious 
discovery has resulted from this displacement of so many thousand 
of tons of ships ballast, earth dug from foundations of houses and 
other rubbish with which the moat was filled up, namely that the 
fall or run of the moat instead of being from south east to north- 
west, as hitherto supposed, was exactly the reverse way. 

The castle has now, as far as at present practicable, been isolated. 
Numerous encroachments have been nipped, some in the bud, others 
before they were ripe for permanent possession. 

Various plans have for years occupied my attention with a view 
to the clearance of the magnificent Town walls. The restoration 
some years ago of the west or golden gate for a club house for the 
Royal Welsh Yacht Club completed the sea front. If sufficient 
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local interest were felt I have no doubt that the whole of the walls 
of the Town could be cleared of houses without loss to the propri- 
etor. 

At the risk of repetition I will state that in this paper I have 
avoided anticipating the forthcoming history by any detailed narra- 
tive of the castle. The principal objects of this rough account of the 
last three years’ work have been to create a greater interest in the 
venerable pile, and if possible to obtain the requisite support for the 
museum. 

The numerous historical facts intended for publication will un- 
doubtedly create considerable interest if the editor prove equal to 
the task, which (considering his official connection with the castle) 
the result of his researches have almost necessitated his under- 
taking. I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Liewetyn Turner, Deputy Constable. 

Parkia, Carnarvon: Sept. 15, 1873. 





BEDD PORIVS. 
ea 


Sir,—In the first volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis, p. 424, is 
a woodcut taken from a rubbing of the very interesting inscribed 
stone so called; but it is quite worth while that I should bring to 
the notice of the readers of the Journal that the late Mr. John Lloyd 
of Cefnfaes and Pen y Glanau, no mean antiquary, told me in, or 
some short time before, the year 1856, that he recollected the stone 
when the Arabic numerals were not upon it. This is very interesting, 
for the existence of these numerals has led to some suspicion that 
_ this inscription is altogether an antiquarian forgery. The stone was 
first noticed by the antiquary of Hengwrt, Robert Vaughan, who 
died in 1667. It is also mentioned by Edward Lhwyd of the Ash- 
molean Museum, and by Pennant, neither of whom speaks of the 
Arabic numerals. But it-is not at all to be believed that any one 
prior to the days of Robert Vaughan would have perpetrated a 
forgery of the sort in one of the wilder parts of the very wild parish 
of Trawsfynydd; nor, had he been so inclined, is it probable that 
he would have been so skilled in ancient inscriptions as to imitate 
the remarkable feature in those of late Roman date, of one stroke 
forming a portion of two letters. 

I remain, etc., W. W. E. Wrnne. 
Peniarth: 10 Jan., 1874, 





WELSH WORDS BORROWED FROM LATIN. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Howel W. Lloyd, enters a protest 
against the assumption that nearly all the Welsh words in my list 
have been borrowed from Latin, etc. I hope, however, that he will 
_ do something more to the point than protest; for we have before 
us a question of no slight difficulty, namely, which of the Welsh words 
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bearing a close resemblance to Latin ones have been borrowed from 
Latin, and which only owe their similarity to the common descent 
of Welsh and Latin from one and the same mother-speech. Owing 
mainly to this difficulty my list is only a tentative one, and I shall 
feel very thankful to your correspondent either for assisting me to 
decide what words are to be excluded from it, and for what reasons, 
or for drawing up one of his own. Nay, I may say more. He would 
deserve the hearty thanks of Welsh philologists in general. 

Before passing to the details of Mr. Lloyd’s letter, I must be 
allowed to quote the following words from it: “‘ I am unfortunately 
ignorant of Sanscrit, but should think it not improbable that it 
would be found to contain the roots of many such words [as arch, 
arian, etc.]. Examples of Sanscrit roots of Greek and Latin words 
are to be found in abundance in White’s edition of Riddle’s Latin 
Dictionary, and in Scott and Liddell’s Greek Lexicon.” It is true 
that there are still some loose writers who derive Greek and Latin 
words from Sanscrit, but their number is daily growing less; and I 
hardly think Liddell and Scott belong to it. For Dr. White I can- 
not answer, as I have never had the pleasure of looking through his 
edition. 

Now I beg to call your attention to Mr. Lloyd’s examples, as I 
take it, of the way be would follow in details, ‘In the case of allt, 
‘a hill,’ for instance,” he says, “it is difficult to conceive that the 
primitive Cymry should have been destitute of an expression for so 
common an object until after the arrival of the Romans.” Yes; it 
is exceedingly difficult. But who wants anybody to conceive such 
a thing? lamsureI donot. Further on he refers to braich and 
brachium, and asks in the same strain, ‘Were the Cymry, indeed, 
indebted to the Romans for the discovery of the use of their bodily 
as well as military arms, since on their conquest by them they had 
still to learn the simple term to describe them by?” Now all this 
tacitly implies that nations only borrow words for ideas or things 
not provided for in their own languages,—an assumption which is 
notoriously fallacious. Why, for instance, should the Anglo-Saxon 
lyft be now air? Or why should Wycliffe’s sothli and agenrisyng be 
now respectively verily and resurrection, the latter of which is a word 
of no connotation in modern English? Every philologist knows 
that in England very many of the later terms of Greek and Latin 
origin superseded Saxon words: for instance, ‘ agriculturist’, ‘ arith- 
metic’, ‘ dropsy’, ‘ hydrophobia’, took respectively the place of eorth- 
ling, gerim-creft, weter-adl, weter-fyrhinys. Examples need not here 
be multiplied as they may be found in abundance in any good text- 
book of the English language. In some of these cases the change 
was evidently for the worse. 

In the next place Mr. Lloyd suggests that allt and Latin collis are 
related, and institutes the series callt, gallt, allt. Now, as he speaks 
of a prothetic c, would he kindly mention a few analogous cases of 
prothetic c, and of c changed to g, in such positions in Welsh ; also 
of lt becoming UW in Latin? For I do not remember that the former 
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are noticed in the works of Zeuss, Ebel, or Stokes; nor the latter in 
those of Corssen, with which I assume him to be, of course, familiar. 

I quote again from the letter: “ Not to multiply instances, I must 
acknowledge that I see no reason why such words as arch, arian 
(dpyvpov), arf, asyn, aur, barf, are to be considered similarly as god- 
sends from the Romans to the Cymry. Such primitive terms must 
surely have descended to all alike from some exceedingly early 
forms of their common ancestral language.” The word “must” seems 
to me very much misplaced ; for let us suppose that, for instance, the 
metals gold and silver were unknown to the ancient Britons, and it 
becomes very hard to conceive how they should have had the words 
aur and arian in their language. And what about Cesar when he 
wrote thus of the more civilised inhabitants of Britain (v, 12) ? 
“Utuntur aut ere aut taleis ferreis, ad certum pondus examinatis, pro 
nummo. Nascitur ibi plumbum album in mediterraneis regionibus, 
in maritimis ferrum ; sed ejus exigua est copia: sre utuntur impor- 
tato.” Here we have no mention of silver or gold. Further, with 
regard to aurum, it is supposed to stand for ausum, but this according 
to the rules obtaining in the Celtic languages would be au or aw in 
Welsh and not aur. Again, let us take barba, which according to the 
rules of Latin etymology stands for an original bardha, of the same 
origin as English beard, Lith. barzda, old Pruss. bordus, Old Sclavn. 
brada, thus in Welsh we should have bardd and not barf, and yet Mr. 
Lloyd, well aware, no doubt, of the rules of Aryan philology both gene- 
ral and special, acknowledges that he can see “no reason” why such 
words have been borrowed by the Welsh. “Similarly,” says Mr. 
Lloyd, “ with regard to brachium (Gr. Bpaxiwy, in which x contains 
the aspirate) I am at a loss to comprehend why the 7 in the original 
stem pax, should be assumed, in the successive stages of deriva- 
tion, to have been lost in brech, to reappear in breich and braich, if 
-not therely to comply with the requirements of the theory in ques- 
tion.” If Irightly understand the objection the theory in question 
has nothing in particular to do with the steps in the history of the 
word braich, for if we suppose it to be a native Welsh word, still it 
would have to be derived from a nominal base, brachia, braccia, 
brascia or brancia, and the difficulty as to the 7, whatever that diffi- 
culty may be, must remain. Iam not quite sure as to what he 
would think of the series old Welsh cep, reatir, trean, Mid. Welsh 
ceib, reiatir, treian, modern Welsh caib, rhaiadr, traian. Besides 
that it is the 7 of Bpax which reappears in breich and braich, is Mr. 
Lloyd’s own account of this matter, not mine. 

Your correspondent winds up with the question, “ Does Mr. Rhys 
mean us to understand that the Cymric is a later form of Aryan 
than the Latin and Greek?” Now this I need not answer, as it 
does not arise from the present discussion ; let us first try to settle 
a few details, which are more fairly within our reach than questions 
of a more general nature. 

I remain, yours, &., Joun Rays. 
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PEN CAER HELEN, LLANBEDR, CARNAR- 
VONSHIRE. 


Sir,—I must apologise for troubling you on a subject which has 
already occupied your pages; but my excuse is that I think I can 
add some little to the previous accounts. An excursion to Pen y 
Gaer was unexpectedly proposed to me on the 10th of October last, 
and as I had not then read Mr. Blight’s paper (Arch. Camb., 3rd 
series, vol. xiii, p. 276), I will give you my unaided observations, and 
then refer to what has been previously written. Proceeding from 
Conway, after a long ascent, two twin mountains, the nearest coni- 
cal, Pen y Gader in the ordnance survey, the other, Pen y Gaer, with 
a rounded summit, are the prominent objects on the right of the 
turnpike road. A green trackway is observed winding round the 
latter to the west near the summit, indicating the way to the camp. 
Passing by Caer Rhun to the blacksmith’s shop at Y Bedol, a road- 
way with a continuous steep ascent branches off to the mountain : 
its depth below the adjoining land and boulders, placed at its side 
to stem the torrent in its upper part, attest its antiquity ; stone walls 
succeed the hedges, the green road again comes into sight, and is 
reached by getting over the wall of one of the inclosures. The as- 
cent on the turf is steep until a plateau is reached, which at once 
attracts attention from the number of upright pointed stones, which 
protrude a foot to fifteen inches from the ground. It has been de- 
scribed by Pennant and by Mr. Blight, whose drawing accurately 
depicts its appearance, Looking back the town of Conway, flanked 
by the Dyganwy promontory, and the Little Orme’s Head are to the 
north-east, while the prospect to the north-west extends over the 
mountain trackway which leads by Bwlch y Ddeufaen to Aber. 
Proceeding onward up the mountain from the plateau, a heaped-up 
mass of boulders, descending like the moraine of a glacier, is seen 
above. Walking on I soon came to a small walled square inclosure 
without any opening; climbing the wall I found that there was a 
steep inclination on the southern side, terminated by a wall of a 
much larger inclosure, of a square shape, with the corners rounded 
off, built on a terrace. Annexed to the far side of this court on the 
same level were three more stone inclosures without any door open- 
ings in the walls, the central one square and in a line with the one 
on the lower level, and that attached on either side an irregular 
semicircle, Entering the central one by climbing over the wall, I 
found that the walls on all sides but the north were about five feet 
high, and that there were three openings about eighteen inches 
square, the largest leading into the east inclosure, another into the 
central court, and the third direct to the mountain on the south. 
These openings were formed by two large stones which traversed 
the wall on the ground level and were covered by a long stone which 
formed a support for the wall above. Before each opening on the 
ground lay a stone, which may have served to partially block the 
opening. There was nothing in the mode of building different from 
4TH SER. VOL. V. 6 
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the wallof the camp or the modern walls around. A dog or a 
swall sheep might have passed through the openings, and the notion 
that these inclosures may have served the double purpose of sheep- 
pens for shearing or marking sheep and lambs, as well as outposts 
to the camp, presented itself to me. A perusal of Mr. Elias Owen’s 
interesting paper on Arvona Antiqua (3rd series, vol. xiii, pp. 104- 
6) supports the notion and leads me to believe that these inclosures 
were “ buarthau” either of the occupiers of the camp or of a more re- 
cent people. Comparing the rough sketch which I made on the 
spot, I see in it a close resemblance to the drawing of the buildings 
against the wall at Tre’r Ceiri (4th series, vol. ii, p. 78). 

Leaving these inclosures, I walked along the terrace westward a 
short distance and entered the camp through the north doorway. 
‘A heavy south-westerly gale rendered my progress most difficult, 
and prevented a careful examination of the ground as I passed to 
the southern end of the camp. I observed, however, the founda- 
tions of the circular dwellings, the continuation of the wall on the 
west, and at a considerably lower level, the strong parallel earth- 
work with a steep inclination westward ; but the weather prevented 
my seeing more. On my return I again passed over the stony pla- 
teau and came to a trackway, raised slightly above the surrounding 
turf, and as it were bounded on either side by boulders, leaving a 
clear pathway in the centre ; this trackway led to one of the modern 
stone inclosures, and ascending the ladder stile I looked over the 
wall and saw a further trace of it for a short distance in the line of 
the Aber road. It probably formed part of the ancient trackway, 
the stones by its side serving when snow was on the ground or in 
foggy weather to point out the way. 

I returned by a less steep road and rejoined the turnpike road 
near Caer Rhun Lodge, soon after passing through the fold yard of 


Varch weib. 
Yours, &c., R. W. B, 





ABERSER. 


S1r,—In Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry (fourteenth edition, 1845, 
p. 185) it is stated that the “arms of Cardivar ap Dinwall [Cadivor 
ab Dinawol], lord of Aberser in South Wales, were argent, a tower 
sable, having a scaling-ladder raised against it in bend sinister.” 
But Meyrick, in his History of Cardiganshire (p. 149), and in a foot- 
note in Lewys Dwnn’s Her. Visit. of Wales (vol. i, p. 227), mentions 
a MS. in the possession of Lloyd of Allt yr Odyn, who was lineally 
descended from Cadivor, in which the arms ascribed to him are dif- 
ferent. There it is stated that for the great valour displayed in 
taking the Castle of Cardigan from the Earl of Clare and the Flem- 
ings, Cadivor was honoured by his father-in-law, Prince Rhys ab 
Gruffydd ab Tewdwr (otherwise called the Lord Rhys), with these 
arms, namely, “ sable, a spear’s head embrued between three scaling- 
ladders argent; on a chief gules, a castle triple towered of the 
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second.” Cadivor was entitled lord of Castell Hywel, Pant Streimon, 
and Gilvach Wen (with which he is also said to have been rewarded), 
all in the parish of Llandyssil, Cardiganshire. But Meyrick makes 
no mention of him being lord of Aberser ; nor can I discover any 
place in the neighbourhood bearing that name. There is a farm, I 
am informed, in the parish of Llangeler, named Cwm Saer, and a 
small farm in Llanllawddog called Nant Saer, both in the adjoining 
county of Carmarthen, each having a rivulet flowing through or by 
it; but whether either of the streams is or has been known by the 
name of Saer, I am unable to ascertain. Supposing Ser to be a 
contraction of Saer, and there be a brook of that name, in that case 
the place called Aberser must be looked for near its junction with 
the river to which it is tributary. Correspondents intimately ac- 
quainted with the topography of the district may be able to say 
where it is or was situated. 
Yours truly, LLALLAWG. 





THE LLOWES CROSS. 


Sir,—Mr. Hartland, in his interesting notice of the Llowes Cross 
in your last number, has expressed, though with some diffidence, his 
opinion that “it dates from the early half of the eleventh century.” 
This view, fortified as it is by the high authority of Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, though it may seem savouring of presumption to dispute, I 
cannot but feel inclined to think may really belong to a much earlier 
period of our architectural history, and hope to be partly justified 
in doing so by the fact that no specific grounds for Mr. Bloxam’s 
judgment have been adduced by Mr. Hartland, who contents him- 
self with basing it incidentally on his general acquaintance with 
English and Welsh crosses. This, however, would scarcely appear 
to furnish a sufficient foundation for such a theory in the face of the 
fact also noted by that gentleman, that there is positively not one 
example which resembles it among the sculptured crosses of Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, or Scotland, with perhaps the solitary excep- 
tion of the pectoral cross of St. Cuthbert, found in 1827 in Durham 
Cathedral, in which, however, the similarity is stated to exist only 
in the outline. The essential characteristic of the cross is its lozenge- 
shaped pattern, the lozenges of which are separated by plain recti- 
linear divisions, the four semicircular compartments being due 
simply to the union by a straight line of the ends of the open spaces 
between the arms and the stem, and the triangles to the interstices 
between the lines. If the Llowes Cross be similar in outline to that 
of St. Cuthbert, such a coincidence will tend rather to establish be- 
tween the two a proximity, if not an absolute identity of date. It 
is certainly strange, if true, that in these islands no examples of a 
period anterior to the Norman can be found of the use of the lozenge- 
shaped pattern in “architecture” advisedly, because its mere ab- 
sence from extant specimens of crosses would seem to furnish no 
argument that need be considered conclusive against its primitive 
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use for other architectural purposes, and if for those, why not inci- 
dentally for a cross, though found but in a solitary extant example? 
And this leads me to observe that possibly we are tempted in this 
country to confine our search for parity of design in architecture 
within too narrow a range. We are perhaps apt to forget that 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the general advancement 
of the art may be furnished by other countries in close proximity to 
our own, with whose doctrine and discipline our own were in early 
times identical, and between whose inhabitants there existed for a 
lengthened period very close political and social relations. In these 
countries the study of ecclesiastical archeology is being pursued at. 
this time with a zest not inferior to our own. It would be need- 
less here to make reference to specific proofs of intercommunica- 
tion with the continent, speaking as they do for themselves, despite 
the ravages of warfare and of time, not only in the written docu- 
ments of history, but in those more indelibly graven on rock and 
on stone. Our researches, then, can scarcely be deemed final till we 
have turned for corroborative evidence to the precious illustrations 
supplied by the labours of French antiquaries of the Gallo-Roman 
and subsequent period in Gaul. In the Abécédaire of De Caumont, 
a lozenge-pattern not very dissimilar to that of the Llowes Cross is 
figured as introduced into the vaulting of the archway of the church 
of Distré, near Saumur,! and is ascribed by him to the period which 
he terms Carlovingian, 7. e., not later than the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury. On p.47 is figured a tomb at Ravenna, on the upper part of 
which, between two Latin crosses, appear three lozenges, in recti- 
linear compartments, of a pattern the very counterpart of those of 
the Llowes Cross. On the lower part of the side of the tomb, be- 
tween pillars at either extremity, is figured the monogram of Christ 
between two lambs, surmounted each by a cross, below which again 
are two doves, and in the space intervening between the lambs and 
the pillars two fruit-laden palm trees, figures all, according to De 
Caumont, characteristic of the Christian symbolism of the fifth cen- 
tury. On p. 20again appears a cut of the tympanum of the primi- 
tive church of St. Peter at Vienne, the arch of which is surmounted 
by a border filled with lozenges seemingly of bricks disposed length- 
ways, but not separated by lines. The interior space has a cross 
between two chevrons, all three similarly ornamented. 

The consideration of these facts by competent authorities may 
lead not impossibly to the conclusion that the sculptured cross on 
the Llowes stone is to be ascribed to a period which, if not actually 
coeval with that termed Gallo-Roman on the continent, would yet 
be much anterior to the eleventh century. Its irregular proportions 
and apparently unfinished condition, together with the rudeness of 
workmanship betrayed in the construction of its parts, may even- 
tually lead to the inference that this work may have been the pro- 
duction of some emigrants from Armorica in the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury of our era, aiming at the commencement of a revival of the 
extinct Roman art, and endeavouring to reproduce from memory 


1 Fifth edition, Rouen, 1867, p. 93. 
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the design of some cherished object of Christian construction, asso- 
ciated in his mind perhaps with other lingering reminiscences of 
his native land; then left by him incomplete, whether from inter- 
ruption occasioned by external violence, or from despair of its satis- 
factory completion, originating in self-consciousness of artistic ina- 
bility. Be this as it may, the question is of no little consequence, 
whether any and what ecclesiastical monuments of the Romano- 
British period are actually extant in the Principality, as it is certain 
that not a few such are extant in Belgium, in Germany, and in 
France. An examination of the details of continental examples 
may also enable us to discover ecclesiastical monuments of the 
centuries immediately succeeding the departure of the Roman 
power from our island, of which a remarkable instance has just 
been given by Mr. Bloxam in his description of the Priestholm 
Tower, and which it is to be desired may be speedily supplemented 
by an architectural drawing of its subject. The towers of many 
churches in: North as well as South Wales deserve to be closely in- 
vestigated with the view to the settlement of their date, e. g. that of 
Corwen, conspicuous for its seemingly Saxon tower window, and of 
Llanfor, associated in poetry and by tradition with the memory of 
Llywarch Hen. That of the latter church it may be added is said 
to be now in so ruinous a condition as to necessitate its immediate 
removal. In this unfortunate state of things, it is to be hoped that 
some professional member of our institute will come speedily to the 


rescue, and before its final disappearance, secure for our Journal an 

account, accompanied with drawings scientific and descriptive, of 

this most interesting relic of antiquity. I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Howe. W. Ltovp. 





LLANDDEW. 


Srr,—Much as I value the Rev. J. Lane Davies’ paper on Lilanddew 
which appeared in your Journal for July last, I cannot think that he 
has succeeded to make out a case in favour of Llanddew being a 
contraction or corruption of Llanddewi (St. David’s Church). There 
are about a dozen churches in Wales called after Dewi or St. David, 
some with and some without an additional designation, but in no in- 
stance does the final i disappear. The supposition, therefore, that 
Llanddew represents Lianddewi is a case without a parallel in the 
nomenclature of Welsh churches. Mr. Davies seems to think that 
the opinion of the scribe who describes Guy de Mona as the “ Lord 
Bishop of Llanddew, otherwise Llanddewi”, strengthens his view, if 
it does not fully establish it. 

An unknown registrar of the latter end of the fourteenth century 
is not quite the person to appeal to in a case of this sort; but if the 
conjecture of a mediseval writer is to decide the question, I confess to 
a bias in favour of a well known scholar like Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who tells us that Llanddew is equivalent to Llanddww (the Church 
of God). The fact that Llanddew was at the time one of the resi- 
dences of the bishops of St. David’s (Ty Ddewi) was, in all proba- 
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bility, sufficient to satisfy the contemporary of De Mona that the 
derivation which he gives was the correct one, and possibly it was 
this circumstance that suggested it. Mr. Theophilus Jones possessed 
no better means of information on the subject than we have; his 
opinion, therefore, does not affect the question. 

I do not know what may be the earlier forms of the name; but 
“Landon,” the form in which Mr. Davies states it is to be found in 
Pope Nicholas’ Taxation, is simply a miscript or a misprint for 
Landou, which brings it sufficiently close in orthography to other 
churches under the same invocation. The oldest form that I have 
met with in Welsh writers is Llanddwy, and in this shape it happens 
to occur in positions where the exact spelling and pronunciation 
cannot admit of a doubt. 

Mae’n Llanddwy ddeufwy o dda 
No thri gwerth Groeg a Throia. 
Hywel Dafydd ab Ieuan, 
Meibion myr llenwyr Llanddwy, 
Meddiant teg mae iddynt hwy. 
Bedo Phylip Bach. 

These two poets lived about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
or about half a century later than Bishop Guy.de Mona, who died 
in 1408. 

In another poem, which is addressed to the Four Sons of Morgan 
ab Gwallter of this parish, Hywel Dafydd, who, as appears from his 
poems, spent much of his time at Peutyn, alludes to the church 
under the name of Ty’r Drindod (the house of the Trinity). 

Er bod wrth Dy’r Drindod draw 
Blaid ieuainc yn blodeuaw. 

The forms Dwyf and Dwyw (pl. dwyfau and dwywiau) are not un- 
frequently met with, being modifications of Duw (God), and in 
words like Dwyf it is no uncommon practice to drop the final f in 
pronunciation. From Dwyf comes dwyfol (divine), just as duwiol 
(divine, godly) is formed from Duw. Both Dyfrdwy and Dyfrdwyf 
are used in the vernacular for the river Dee. 

The Church of Llanddew has no connection whatever with Dewi, 
and there is not a single example in the whole Principality of a 
church called after his name, which is at the same time dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity. Some churches so dedicated are, we 
know, called Llandrindod, but the church under consideration, not- 
withstanding Mr. Davies’ statement to the contrary, is not the only 
church under the invocation of the Triune God, which is called 
Llanddew or Llandduw. Llandduw, or as it is now generally spelt 
Llandow, in Glamorganshire, is a well known instance; and accord- 
ing to Professor Rees, Llandduw was the ancient name of Llandrin- 
dod in Radnorshire. These three churches have the same dedica- 
tion, and are, or at least were, called by the same designation. 

These considerations fully satisfy me that the correct name is 
Llandduw, Llanddwy, or Llanddwyf (the church of God), and that 
our patron saint Dewi has in reality nothing to do with it. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, CERETICUS. 
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“WALES AND ANGLESEY.” 


Sir,—Apparently there is some danger of the absurd expression, 
“ Wales and Anglesey” becoming common. Mr. Fergusson in his 
Rude Stone Monuments, as noticed some time ago in the pages of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, makes use of it ; and now I find a paper 
in a late number of the Journal of the British Archsological Asso- 
ciation, in which the following sentence occurs :—‘“ In Gloucester- 
shire we have a tumulus between Avening and Chavenage, many 
remains through Ireland, Wales and Anglesey, as well as Scotland.” 
Be it known to these writers, and all others whom it may concern, 
that Anglesey is a part and parcel of Wales, forming one of the 
counties in the northern division of the Principality. It would not 
be much amiss if these learned archwologists who write about“ Wales 
and Anglesey,” which in point of propriety is quite on a par with 
England and Cornwall, were to acquaint themselves with the out- 
lines of the geography of the British Isles at the present day before 
they undertake to enlighten us about prehistoric, religious, and me- 
galithic monuments. I am, Sir, yours truly, 

MoneEnsis. 





Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 26.—Cir Fertuyr. In Professor Rees’ Welsh Saints, p. 332, 
the name of Cir Ferthyr is given as that of an extinct church sub- 
ject to Llanbedrog in Carnarvonshire. The benefice of which Llan- 
bedrog is considered the parent church, includes the parishes of 
Llanbedrog, Llangian, and Llanfihangel Bachellaeth, Llangian being 
considerably the most extensive and valuable of the three. Llanbedrog, 
as the name indicates, is dedicated to St. Pedrog; Llangian is under 
the invocation of Cian and Peris, and Llanfihangel has the Archangel 
for its patron saint. The name of Cir Ferthyr is no longer, if it ever was, 
known in the district, nor am I aware of any church or chapel in 
Wales which preserves his memory. There is, however, in the 
upper part of the parish of Llangian, at a short distance from the 
small village of Pen y Greigwen, and near the boundary of Llan- 
bedrog, a place known as Yr Hen Fynwent (the old churchyard or 
burying-place), which may possibly indicate the spot where a church 
once stood, and tradition is unanimous that such was the case. It 
is the belief of the neighbourhood that a church at one time existed 
there, and old people now living remember the place surrounded by 
a hedge. Within this enclosure, which was of the usual size of a 
churchyard, many graves were at different times found, and there is 
no doubt that it was at one time a place of general sepulture. Some 
thirty or forty years ago, when the surrounding wastes were eu- 
closed, several cistvaens and urns which contained human bones 
were discovered within a few yards of this enclosed space, but 
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none actually within it, Unless this place be the site of the lost 
church of Cir the Martyr, I do not know of any other locality in 
Lleyn where we may look for it. But it should be observed that 
there is nothing in the local tradition to connect this or any other 
‘avy with Cir, whose name is altogether unknown in the district ; 

ut on the contrary the natives say that the name of the church 
which they believe once existed here was Capel Hurgan. Who this 
Cir was, Professor Rees does not tell us; and among the saints who 
founded churches in the Principality, or to whom Welsh churches 
are dedicated, the name does not occur, unless it may be considered 
a contraction of Curig. Of the latter name we have two saints, one 
of whom is regarded as a martyr, and has Capel Curig in the same 
county, among other churches, under his patronage. Cir is, I be- 
lieve, quite unknown as a Welsh personal name. The French have 
a St. Cyr, with whose history I am not acquainted. 

A little below Yr Hen Fynwent in the direction of Llangian 
Church, and close to the “ deserted village,” which once rejoiced in 
the name of Wellington, is what was in former days a celebrated 
Holy Well, called Ffynnon Fyw, which gave out a copious stream of 
pellucid water, and had the reputation of possessing many healing 
qualities, especially in cases of rheumatism. But its glory is gone, 
and its usefulness past. Many years ago some profane fellows threw 
into it a dead dog, and the flow of water at once ceased. Itis now 
quite dried up, both in summer and winter, but portions of the 
masonry with which it was once protected still remain. This spring 
may have been the holy well of Cir the Martyr, supposing we are 
correct as to the site of the extinct edifice. PERIS. 





Note 27.—Arruurian Locatitizs. The following names may be 
added to those already given (Arch. Camb., 4th series, iii, 269), and 
I hope others may be induced to contribute such names as may be 
known to them, so that eventually we may have a complete list of 
the places and objects bearing the name of Arthur, or relating to 
him and his knights. 

Ban Arthur, or Moel Arthur, also called Ban uch Deni, in Brecon- 
shire. 

Blaengwaith Noe ab Arthur, near Llanbedr Velffrey, Pembrokeshire. 

Bryn Arthur, near Corwen, Merionethshire. 

Buarth Arthur, or Meini Gwfr, on the mountain near Cil y Maen- 
llwyd, Carmarthenshire. 

Bwrdd Arthur, Dinsylwy, Anglesey (Arch. Camb., 8rd series, xiii, 
109). 

Cadair Arthur, in Breconshire (Mabinogion, ii, 365). 

Caer Arthur, on the Black Mountains, Breconshire. 

Careg Arthur, on the Berwyn Mountains. 

Oarn Arthur, on the Preseli Mountains, Pembrokeshire (Mabinog- 
ton, ii, 364). 

Carn Cavall (Arthur’s dog), now generally pronounced Oorn Cavall, 
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a mountain in the upper part of the district of Buallt dr Builth, 
Breconshire. On one of the cairns on this mountain is a stone 
which still bears the supposed impression of the dog’s foot. Seea 
cut of it in the Mabinogion, ii, 260. Nennius calls it Carn Cabal 
(cap. Ixxix). : 

Carnedd Arthur, in Bedd Gelert, Carnarvonshire. 

Cloqgwyn Arthur, in Eglwyseg, Llangollen. 

Ooetan Arthur (1),a large rock in the river Sawddwy, Carmar- 
thenshire, ‘which our hero is said to have flung to its present posi- 
tion from Pen Arthur, a distance of about a mile. (2.) A cromlech 
in the parish of Llanystumdwy, Carnarvonshire. (3.) A cromlech 
near Harlech, Merionethshire. 

Crochun Arthur, in the river Tav, near Llanboidy, Carmarthen- 
shire; Burdd Arthur (Arch. Camb., 4th series, iii, 133) being in the 
same neighbourhood. See Arch. Camb., 3rd series, xi, 97. 

Ffrydiau Caswennan, or Gorffrydiau Caswennan, that is, the 
streams or rapids of Caswennan, the strait or sound which separates 
the Isle of Bardsey from the mainland of Carnarvonshire. Gwennan 
was the name of Arthur’s favourite ship, which it is said was wrecked 
in these waters, hence the strait received the name of Caswennan, 
or Gwennan’s foe. The Welsh poets make frequent allusions to this . 
dangerous sound, e. g., 

Gwn beunydd herwydd herw amcan ddilyd 

Ddelw berw Caswennan ; 
Golwg deddfamlwg diddan,_ _—_. 
Gwelwn freichfras brenin-blas Bran. 
: Hywel ab Einion Llygliv. 
Os anhawdd ar Gaswennan 
Droi ar lif o’r dwfr i’r lan; 
Dau anhaws na myn’d yno 
Droi bun o’r natur y bo. 

Robert Leiaf. 


The sound is about three miles wide, and the current is always 
very rapid. It is the eddy caused by this current that makes the 
otherwise fine crescent bay of Porth Neigwl or Hell’s Mouth so 
dangerous to ships that happen to be driven into it. 

Ffynnon Arthur, on the Berwyn, Merionethshire. 

Ffynnon Cegin Arthur, in Llanddeiniolen, Carnarvonshire. 

Efynnon Fedwyr is mentioned by Llywarch Hen in Marwnad Cad- 
wallawn (Four Ancient Books of Wales, ii, 278) as one of the places 
of that chieftain’s encampments, but the locality does not appear to 
be known. 

Lluest Gatwallawn ar Ffynnawn 
Uetwyr, rac milwyr magei dawn : 
Dangossei Gynon yno haern dawn. 


Bedwyr was pentrulliad or chief butler at the court of Arthar. 
According to “ Englynion Beddau Milwyr’”, he was buried in Allt 
Tryvan. 

Glyn Arthur, in Moel Vama, on the borders of Flintshire and Den- 
bighshire. 
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Gwel Arthur, on the Carmarthenshire Vans, or Banau Sir Gaer. 

MaenArthur, an erect stone (maen hir) one mile south of Llanfe- 
chell Church, Anglesey (Arch. Camb., 8rd series, i, 23). 

Moel Arthur, the same as Ban Arthur (q. v.) or Ban uch Deni, a 
mountain in Breconshire. 

Ogof Arthur, near Rhos Neigr or Crigyll, Anglesey (Herald Cym- 
raeg, Sept. 27, 1872). 

Ol Carn March Arthur, near Liyn Barfog, in the parish of Towyn, 
Merionethshire. From this stone, which bears the print of the hoof, 
Arthur’s horse (Llamre, we may suppose) took a leap across the 
estuary of the Dyvi into Cardiganshire, a distance of upwards of two 
miles ; but Cors Vochno, if then as now, was a soft place to alight 
upon. There are two erect stones near Pant Asav in Flintshire 
called Naid y March (the horse’s leap), but I do not know whether 
the name of Arthur is ever associated with them. 

Pare Arthur, a fortified post near Pentir, Bangor (Arch. Camb., 
8rd series, i, 111). 

Pen Arthur (1) about a mile from the town of St David’s, Pem- 
brokeshire. (2.) On the Llangadock side of the Carmarthenshire 
Vans (Mabinogion, ii, 362, 364). PEREDUR. 





Note 28.—Ocuams.—On my visit to Cambridge a few days ago it 
occurred to me to have a look at the back numbers of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and I found that they contain most import- 
ant papers on oghams by the Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Ferguson, and 
Mr. Brash ; especially interesting to me is one by Mr. Brash on the 
Drumloghan oghams. Among these he finds one which he reads, 
Deagost Magi Muco. This will admit of being read Digoz Maqi Muco, 
and settles the value of the 14th ogmic character as being z. For, 
philologically speaking, Digoz cannot be anything else than a geni- 
tive Digos with its final s softened by contact with the sonant m of 
magt. Iam glad to say the Bishop of Limerick had arrived in an- 
other way at the conclusion that the character in question stood for 
z, but other ogmists do not seem to adhere to this. The name in 
question occurs also on another stone which Mr. Brash reads Dego 
mugt mucot; this I presume to be later, as the sibilant has entirely 
disappeared or assimilated itself to the m following it. 

In the same paper Mr. Brash finds a name reading Qfeci, and he 
says there can be no doubt as to the characters used ; but as I have 
hinted before the character which Irish ogmists read as f should be 
read v, with the exception perhaps of very late Irish oghams, where 
it may already have acquired the value of f. In the namejust men- 
tioned there can hardly be any doubt that it is to be read v (or w), 
thus we get Qveci, which the reader cannot fail to recognise as sub- 
stantially the same as the Quci and Qici of the Fardel stone. 

From a paper written by Dr. 8. Ferguson I find that he reads one 
of the Ballintaggart inscriptions Nettalaminagc[aode], which cer- 
tainly contains a parallel to the Nettasagru of the Bridell Stone. 
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These cases will serve to show what a pity it is that the writings of 
the gentlemen referred to are not more accessible to the readers of 
the Archeologia Oambrensis. J. Rays. 


Query 22.—Heiiurte. Heiliarth or Henliarth is said to be a 
mansion in Powysland. Will any one give me the exact locality ? 
The poets of the fifteenth century refer to Heiliarth as a place of 
considerable importance and of great hospitality. 

Afal yr holl filwyr hen 
Dros Heiliarth draw o Sulien. 
Iewan Dafydd Ddu, to Meredydd ab Rhys of Ceri. 
Lle mae ffyrdd llu mawr i’w pharth, 
Llawen henlwen llin Heiliarth. 
Jeuan Clywedog, to Mair, wife of Ieuan Llwyd of 
Nant y Mynaich in Mawddwy. 

Ieuan Heiliarth, a poet of the sixteenth century, appears to have 

taken his surname from this place. DyvEpon. 





Note 39.—Tue Name “ Macnynutetu.”—Many have been the 
conjectures regarding the derivation and meaning of this thorough 
Welsh name ; and the question is still as undecided as ever. I will 
not recapitulate the guesses already advanced, but will add another 
to their number. It is not my own, but it was suggested by the 
late Rev. Walter Davies (Gwallter Mechain). That eminent Welsh 
scholar and antiquary was of opinion that the name is a corruption 
of Machwenllech (mach +gwen-+llech), the gwenllech (white stone) 
being no other than the maengwyn, a portion of which is still pre- 
served in the street which derives its name from it (Heol Maen- 
gwyn), and which is the principal street of the town. Mach, the 
first part of the word, signifies a nook, recess, or corner, and is not 
uncommon as a place-name, either with or without some qualifying 
word: as y Fach, in Llangian in Lleyn; y Fach Wen, in Llan- 
enddwyn, Merioneth ; y Fach Ddeiliog, near Bala; y Fach Grin, in 
the parish of Llanbedr in Ardudwy ; and the compound ci/fach is in 
common use all over the Principality. TYDECHO. 





PRiscellaneous Potices. 


Oauams.—The Irish Builder furnishes the following summary of 
a paper “ On the Completion of the Biliteral Key to tze Values of 
the Letters in the South British Ogham Alphabet,” read by Dr. 
Samuel Ferguson, at a recent meeting of the Royal Irish Academy. 

“The Ogham inscriptions of South Britain (understanding, at 
present, Wales and Devonshire) are distinguished from those of 
Scotland and Ireland by being almost always accompanied by corre- 
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sponding legends in the Roman character, and so, like the Rosetta 
Stone, carrying their keys within themselves. Prior to 1870, the 
values of almost all the letters of the South British Ogham alphabet 
had been ascertained in this manner. There remained only P, F, 1, D, 
which were problematical, and B, which had not been found at all, 
to be identified. In December, 1870, it was pointed out to the 
Academy that the equivalent of P was found in a certain combina- 
tion of Ogham digits on the monument to Turpill at Crickhowel. 
Fand L might be inferred from fil, the Oghamic equivalent of flit on 
the Trallong legend, as also Fr and D, from their use in the name 
Doft(a)ceos on the Ty Coed monument, of which a cast was exhibited, 
made in 1872, disclosing hitherto unobserved portions both of the 
Oghamic and of the correlative Latin inscription. The identifica- 
tion of B alone was required to complete the independent key to 
this class of Ogham characters. This was accomplished by the dis- 
covery, in August of the present year (1873), of an Ogham inscription 
on the angle of the well known Dobunni monument from Buckland 
Monachorum, now preserved at Tavistock, in Devonshire, and of 
which a cast was exhibited. The leading characters of the name 
Enabarri of the Latin text (DoBUNNI FABRI FILI ENABARRI) are still 
legible in the Ogham nabarr; and the Oghamic representative of 
B is so ascertained without resorting to any external proof. Ex- 
ternal corroboration is, however, found abundantly in the substan- 
tial agreements of the results with those derived from the Irish 
lapidary Ogham texts, many of which “ echo” formulas found in 
Latin inscriptions, and in one Ogham legend, in South Britain. 
The manuscript keys to the Ogham alphabet, preserved in the Irish 
books, differ in one material respect from the South British and 
from the generality of Irish lapidary texts, but agree with the 
Scottish examples; and the South British texts being older than 
the manuscripts, an inference arises that the Scottish Oghams are 
more recent than the others. Several photographs from casts of 
Ogham inscriptions were exhibited in illustration of this paper.” 

At a later meeting of the same society, Dr. Ferguson, in con- 
tinuation of the same paper, “adduced further examples from 
Clydai and Cilgerran in Pembrokeshire, and dwelt on the colloquial 
form of the name Trengus in the Ogham text of the latter, as con- . 
trasted with the expanded Trenegussus of the Latin, showing 
that ceremonial forms of name were not peculiarly Oghamic. Re- 
ferring to the argument for the identity of names on old Welsh 
monuments with those in Irish Ogham Inscriptions, based on the 
Maccudecceti monument in Anglesey, which has been held to be in- 
applicable, for particular reasons, by Welsh scholars, he adduced 
another Latin inscription not open to the same objection, now at 
Tavistock, bearing a like legend, and produced photographs from 
casts, and referred to numerous other examples of the same name 
or designation in Ogham texts from different parts of Ireland. The 
formula Maqui Mucoi, of even more frequent occurrence here, he 
stated, had been recently detected by Mr. Brash on the Ogham-in- 
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scribed obelisk at Bridell, in Pembrokeshire. Lastly, he gave an 
example of an inscribed stone from a cave near Cork, having, in 
Ogham, the name Ulecagni, which has been found in several in- 
stances in Roman characters on Welsh monuments; and concluded 
by saying—‘ The question remains, whence did this Oghamic taste 
among the South British people originate? Did they impart it to 
the Irish, or the Irish to them ? Are these Ogham texts, or some 
of them, pre-Augustinian and pre-Patrician respectively, or are 
they memorials in both countries of Irish religious zeal in the sixth 
and succeeding centuries? 1 do not undertake to answer; but I 
may express my conviction that it would be difficult to propose 
questions more worthy of the consideration of men of learning in 
both couhtries.’” 


Oss1an.— We had thought that the Ossianic controversy had long 
been disposed of, and that in future it would find place only in the 
records of literary forgeries, or among the curiosities of literature ; 
but we have been mistaken, for we read that “the Rev. P. Hately 
Waddell, LL.D., of Glasgow, who has for some time past been pro- 
secuting researches for additional proof of the authenticity of 
Ossian, has now brought them to a completion, and that with a 
degree of success which he states to be far beyond anything hitherto 
known, and much beyond his own most sanguine expectations. He 
has a work in the press, to be entitled Ossian and the Clyde, in 
which he promises to produce the most convincing evidence, both 
from geology, geography, philology, and tradition, to establish alike 
the authenticity of the great national author, and the reliability of 
his epic narratives as regards both Scotland and Ireland for great 
part of the first three centuries of the Christian era.” We are further 
told that “ Dr. Waddell believes he can identify the precise scenes of 
Fingal’s campaigns in Ireland, unknown even to MacPherson him- 
self, and hitherto supposed to be imaginary; the precise spots on 
the coast of Ireland where the first, second, and succeeding colo- 
nies of the Scotch disembarked; and the scenes of Trenmor’s, 
Comhal’s, Fingal’s, Ossian’s, and Oscar’s conflicts with the Romans 
in Scotland.” Assuming all this to be plain prose and written in 
earnest, it is useless to speculate as to how Dr. Waddell will ac- 
count for a bard of the third century writing in the Gaelic of the 
eighteenth; for, as our old copy books used to say, “‘ Nothing is 
too hard for a willing mind.” 





Hawarpen Castite.—We take the following from a contempo- 
rary :—‘ Great improvements have recently been made by Sir 
Stephen Glynne at Hawarden Castle, in the course of which the 
opportunity has been afforded of examining some of the details of 
this very interesting structure. At the gatehouse tower is a draw- 
bridge, with the bridge pit under it, which is popularly called “ the 
dungeon.” ‘This pit has been an object of much discussion, and is 
a somewhat puzzling feature. Late investigations have led to the 
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conclusion that it was made out of the inner fosse of the old earth- 
works, which was formed into an oblong pit, very deep, and with 
good ashlar masonry on all four sides. This was probably done 
during the Edwardian period, so that the inner fosse must have been 
filled up at that time. It may have been used as a reservoir by the 
garrison, as no well or other receptacle for water has been found. A 
so-called subterranean passage is probably a drain or waste pipe. 
That a drawbridge passed over this pit, and was a road for horses 
into the courtyard, with steps only to the keep, is very evident. 
The gatehouse is now onlya mound of earth. In this mound is a 
small triangular chamber, with stone steps leading to it, the door at 
the bottom of which has been barred on the outside from a 
guard chamber which has two other doors also, barred on the 
the inside between the gatehouse and the pit, and thus originally 
under the drawbridge. The road to this téle-du-pont from the valley 
below, winding round the foot of the keep, can be very distinctly 
traced.” 


Tumut on THE YorKsHIRE Wo.ps.—Recently Canon Greenwell 
of Durham Cathedral, and Professor Rolleston of Oxford, have com- 
pleted a series of very interesting excavations among the ancient 
barrows which exist in the Goodmanham and Elton Wolds, near 
Beverley. The group consists of thirty-one, and in 1851 some half 
a dozen of these were opened by Lord Londesborough, when some 
bodies were found associated with urns of very ancient date. In 
1866 Canon Greenwell opened six others, the result of which was 
that he found a very large number of burnt bones, with urns, and 
one unburnt body, in a deep grave. During his present excavations 
some eight or ten tumuli have been opened, and some very interest- 
ing remains have been discovered, including an urn which has the 
very rare addition of a cover or lid to it. The body found in this 
grave was that of a young man about twenty-five years of age; the 
skull being of the round head type, and in excellent preservation. 
The remains of two young girls were also discovered in a shallow 
grave on the farm of Mr. Edmond Riley of Kiplingcotes, and that 
of a woman in a mound on the old racecourse, the latter being about 
one foot under the natural surface. There is a singular absence in 
these barrows of the implements used in those remote ages; and so 
frequently found with human remains in many parts of the country. 
Not only in the present excavations, but in those formerly insti- 
tuted by Lord Londesborough, implements usually associated with 
ancient interments are entirely wanting. Contrary also to the 
generality of the barrows found on the wolds, which contain chiefly 
unburnt remains, in this locality they are for the most part burnt. 
Although this part of the country seems to have been extensively 
peopled, as these sepulchral remains betoken, there is a singular 
absence of implements ; whereas in the north and middle wolds flint 
implements are found scattered about in all directions. Some axes 
aud other rude implements are abundant in the rest of the wold dis- 
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trict ; but they seem to have been entirely unknown in this locality, 
as many persons have searched for such remains without result. 


Lianwppyn, MontcoMERYSHIRE.—The wall-paintings in Llanwddyn 
Church have already been mentioned in the pages of the Archeolo- 
gia Cambrensis (4th Series, iii, p. 71). So far as these mural deco- 
rations can now be traced, their subjects appear to be the following: 
1, the Massacre of the Innocents ; 2, Christ washing the Disciples’ 
Feet ; 3, the Last Supper ; and 4, the Crucifixion. A mural tablet 
has been set up in the wall in the middle of one of them. 





Camprian ArcH#oLoGIcAL Association. — Meeting for 1874.— 
The annual meeting of the Association will be held this year at 
Wrexuay, respecting which further particulars will be given in our 
next number. 





 ebiehos. 


Kaenpars oF Gwynepp; or, Chronological Lists of Lords-Lieuten- 
ant, Custodes Rotulorum, Sheriffs, and Knights of the Shire, for 
the Counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, and Merioneth, and of the 
Members for the Boroughs of Caernarvon and Beaumaris. To 
which are added Lists of the Lords Presidents of Wales and the 
Constables of the Castles of Beaumaris, Caernarvon, Conway, and 
Harlech. Compiled by Epwarp Brezsz, F.S.A., Clerk of the 
Peace and of Lieutenancy for Merionethshire. With Notes by 
William Watkin Edward Wynne, Esq., F.S.A.,of Peniarth ; some- 
time Knight of the Shire and afterwards High Sheriff for Meri- 
onethshire. London: John Camden Hotten, 1873. 4to. 


TuE title, which it will be seen is somewhat lengthy, we give in 
full, as it gives a clear notion of what the book purports to be, and 
it is but justice to state that the contents fully bear out the title. 
The volume is a very valuable compilation, taken from the best 
available sources, and every page evinces labour and care. In pre- 
paring it the author states that he consulted upwards of forty dif- 
ferent manuscript documents preserved in the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, and elsewhere, and to all appearance good use 
has been made of them. The lists are therefore presumably correct, 
and entitled to confidence. The notes by Mr. Wynne, with which 
almost every page is thickly studded, greatly enhance the value and 
interest of the volume. All the materials have moreover passed 
through his able and experienced hands, and received his correc- 
tions as well as illustrations. We need, therefore, no further gua- 
rantee that every part of the work is as accurate as it could be made 
from existing materials. 

Mr. Breese has set us a good example so far as North-western 
Wales is concerned. It is highly desirable that similar lists should 
with equal care be compiled for the remaining provinces of Powys, 
Dyved, and Gwent, from equally trustworthy sources. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE Garxic Society or Inverness. Vol.I. 1871- 
72. Inverness, 1872. 8vo. 


We have lately received the first volume of the Transactions of 
this lately established Society, which, we are told, “may be ac- 
‘cepted as more or less of an embodiment of the sentiment of the 
Highlands. It is one of the results of a feeling that Highland in- 
terests and ideas have not had adequate expression in previously 
existing organisations, and it is intended at once to stimulate and to 
give vent, in its own way, to that public spirit which is awakening 
in the country.” This volume, which we hope is the forerunner of 
many more, contains, besides some preliminary matters connected 
with the foundation of the Society, and a report of its first annual 
assembly, papers on such subjects as these: Local Topography, the 
Clan System, the Legends of Glen-Urquhart, the Forty-five, Survey 
of the Celtic Languages, the Highland Clearances, and Notes on the 
History of the Gael. There are also an inaugural lecture by the Rev. 
A. D. Mackenzie, and a lecture on Nationality by Professor Blackie 
of Edinburgh. Most of these contributions are in English, but there 
are some in the vernacular Gaelic, and the volume contains some 
poetical pieces by the bard of the Soviety in the same language. 
Of the papers, perhaps the most interesting to persons not con- 
nected with the Highlands, is the “Survey of the Celtic Languages,” 
by the Rev. William Ross, of Rothesay, though far from being so 
complete as could be wished. And we may notice that in this as 
well as in other parts of the volume, the Welsh words are often 
incorrectly printed. We look forward with interest to the appear- 
ance of the second volume, which we understand is already in the 
press, and sincerely hope that the Gaelic Society of Inverness will 
be productive of much good. When will the promoters of Welsh 
Histeddvod learn to imitate the example of our northern friends, 
and present us with an annual volume of transactions instead of or 
in addition to the usual quantum of oratorical and musical enter- 
tainments ? 





